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To commemorate the death of Lenin, the great leader of 
the Russian Revolution, we have arranged with Adolph 
Wolf, noted sculptor, to furnish us with a limited number 
of plaques which we can offer to new subscribers. 


The actual plaque measures 644 inches by 5% inches, a 
special cast in antique ivory finish. This piece of art was 
especially modelled for us for this occasion. You know 
how much a plaque of this sort ordinarily would cost. 
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mail you one of these plaques, postpaid, free of charge. 
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peated. Every friend of the Soviet Union will want to 
hang this plaque on the wall of his home. You will be 
proud to show it to your friends and guests. It will 
be a daily inspiration to you. 


Send your order immediately. Supply limited. A whole 
year of “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY”—and this wonderful 
work of art—all for $1. Don’t delay. Order immediately. 
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THE MOUNTAIN EAGLE 


By JOSEPH STALIN 


FIRST made the acquaintance of Lenin 

in 1903. It is true that this was not 
a personal acquaintance, it was an acquain- 
tance established by correspondence. But 
this made an ineradicable impression upon 
me which has never left me all the time 
I have been working for the Party. At 
that time I was in exile in Siberia. My 
introduction to the revolutionary activity 
of Lenin at the end of the ’nineties, and es- 
pecially after 1901, after the publication 
of Iskra, convinced me that Lenin was a 
man out of the ordinary. At that time I 
did not regard him merely as the leader 
of the Party, but as, practically, its creator, 
because he alone understood the internal 
substance and the urgent needs of the 
Party. Whenever I compared him with 
the other leaders of our Party it always 
seemed to me that Lenin’s comrades-in- 
arms—Plekhanov, Martov, Axelrod and 
others—were a head shorter than Lenin, 
that compared with them Lenin was not 
merely one of the leaders, but a leader of 
a superior type, a mountain eagle, who 
knew no fear in the struggle, and who 
boldly led the Party forward along the 
unexplored paths of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. This impression was 
so deeply ingrained in my mind that I 
felt that I must write about him to one 
of my intimate friends who was then in 
exile abroad, and to ask him to give me 
his opinion of Lenin. After a short time, 
when I was already in exile in Siberia 
(this was at the end of 1903), I received 
an enthusiastic letter from my friend and 
a simple, but very profound letter from 
Lenin, to whom it appears my friend had 
communicated my letter. Lenin’s letter 
was relatively a short one, but it contained 
a bold, fearless criticism of the practical 
work of our Party, and a remarkably clear 
and concise outline of a whole plan of 
work of the Party for the immediate period. 
Lenin alone was able to write about the 
most complicated things so simply and 
clearly, so concisely and boldly—so that 
every sentence seems, not to speak, but to 
ring out like a shot. The simple and bold 
letter still more strengthened me in my 
opinion that in Lenin we had the mountain 
eagle of our Party. I cannot forgive myself 
for having burnt Lenin’s letter as I did 
many others, as is the habit of an old 
underground worker. 

From that time my acquaintance with 
Lenin began. 

I met Lenin for the first time in De- 
cember, 1905, at a conference of Bolshe- 
viks in Tammerfors (Finland). I was 
looking forward to seeing the mountain 
eagle of our Party, the great man, great, 
not only politically, but if you will, phy- 
sically, because in my imagination I pic- 
tured Lenin as a giant, well-built and im- 


posing. Imagine my disap- 
pointment when I saw an or- 
dinary man, below average 
height, in no way, literally in 
no way, to be distinguished 
from ordinary mortals. 

It is the accepted thing for 
a “great man” to come late 
to meetings so that the other 
people gathered at the meet- 
ing should wait on _ tenter- 
hooks of expectation for his 
appearance; and just before 
the appearance of the great 
man, the people at the meet- 
ing say “Sh. . . Silence. . . 
He is coming.” This rite 
seemed to me necessary be- 
cause it makes an impression, 
it imbues one with respect. 
Imagine my disappointment 
when I learned that Lenin 
had arrived at the meeting 
before the delegates, and hav- 
ing ensconced himself in a 
corner was conversing, hold- 
ing an ordinary conversation, 
with the ordinary delegates to the con- 
ference. I will not conceal from you that 
then this seemed to me somewhat of a vio- 
lation of certain necessary rules. 

Only later did I realize that this sim- 
plicity and modesty of Lenin, this striving 
to remain unobserved, or at all events, not 
to make himself prominent, not to empha- 
size his high position—this feature was 
one of Lenin’s strongest sides as a new 
leader of new masses, of simple and ordi- 
nary masses, of the very “rank and file” 
of humanity. 

I met Lenin the second time in 1906, 
at the Stockholm Congress of our Party. 
It is well known that at this Congress the 
Bolsheviks were in the minority, they were 
defeated. This was the first time I saw 
Lenin in the role of vanquished. He did 
not in the least look like those leaders 
who snivel and become despondent after 
defeat. On the contrary, defeat trans- 
formed Lenin into a congelation of energy, 
who inspired his adherents with courage 
for fresh battles and for future victory. 
I said that Lenin was defeated. But what 
sort of a defeat was it? You should have 
seen Lenin’s opponents, the victors of 
Stockholm—Plekhanov, Axelrod, Martov 
and the others; they did not in the least 
look like real victors, because, in his ruth- 
less. criticism of menshevism, Lenin, so to 
speak, did not leave a sound place in their 
bodies. I remember the Bolshevik dele- 


gates gathering together in a small crowd 
gazing at Lenin and asking him for advice. 
In the conversation of some of the dele- 
gates one detected a note of weariness and 
I remember Lenin, in reply 


depression. 




































to such talk, sharply saying through his 
clenched teeth: “No snivelling, comrades, 
we shall certaii!y win, because we are 
right.” Hatred for snivelling intellectuals, 
confidence in one’s own strength, confi- 
dence in victory—that is what Lenin talked 
to us about at that time. One felt that 
the defeat of the Bolsheviks was a tem- 
porary one, that the Bolsheviks must be 
victorious in the near future. 

At the next Congress, in 1907, in Lon- 
don, the Bolsheviks were the victors. I 
then saw Lenin for the first time in the role 
of victor. Usually, victory turns ordinary 
leaders’ heads, makes them proud and 
boastful. Most frequently, in such cases, 
they begin to celebrate their victory and 
rest on their laurels. But Lenin was not 
in the least like such leaders. On the 
contrary, it is precisely after victory that 
he became particularly vigilant, on the 
alert. I remember Lenin at that time ear- 
nestly impressing upon the delegates: “The 
first thing is, not to be carried away with 
victory and not to boast; the second thing 
is, consolidate the victory; the third thing 
is, crush the opponent, because he is only 
defeated, but not yet crushed by a long 
way.” He poured withering ridicule on 
those delegates who frivolously declared 
that “from now on the Mensheviks are 
finished.” It was not difficult for him to 
prove that the Mensheviks still had roots 
in the labor movement, that they had to 
be fought skilfully, and that overestima- 
tion of one’s own strength and particular- 
ly underestimation of the strength of the 
enemy, were to be avoided. 

Theoreticians and leaders of parties who 
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know the history of nations, who have 
studied the history of revolutions from be- 
ginning to end, are sometimes afflicted 
with an unpleasant disease. This disease 
is known as fear of the masses, lack of 
confidence in the creative ability of the 
masses. Sometimes on this ground a cer- 
tain aristocratic pose is displayed by lead- 
ers towards the masses who, although not 
versed in the history of revolutions, are 
destined to break up the old and build the 
new. The fear that the elements may break 
forth, that the masses may “break up too 
much,” the desire to play the rdéle of 
nurses who try to teach the masses from 
books but who refuse to learn from the 
masses—such is the basis of this sort of 
aristocratic attitude. 

Lenin represented the very opposite of 
such leaders. I do not know another revo- 
lutionary who had such profound confi- 
dence in the creative strength of the pro- 
letariat and in the revolutionary expe- 
diency of its class instincts as Lenin did. 
I do not know another revolutionary who 
was so able to ruthlessly scourge the smug 
critics of the “chaos of revolution” and 
the “bacchanalia of irresponsible actions 
of the masses” as Lenin was. I remember 
during a conversation, in reply to a re- 
mark made by a comrade that “after revo- 
lution normal order must be established,” 
Lenin sarcastically remarked: “It is a pity 
that people who want to be revolutionaries 
forget that the most normal kind of order 
in history is revolutionary order.” 

Hence Lenin’s contempt for all those 
who tried superciliously to look down upon 
the masses and to teach them from books. 
Hence Lenin’s constant urging that we must 
learn from the masses, try to understand 
their actions and carefully study the prac- 
tical experience of the struggle of the 
masses. 


Confidence in the creative power of the 
masses—this is the peculiar feature in the 
activities of Lenin which enabled him to 
understand the spontaneous movement and 
direct it into the channels of the prole- 
tarian revolution. 

Lenin was born for revolution. He was, 
in truth, the genius of revolutionary out- 
breaks and a great master in the art of 
revolutionary leadership. Never did he 
feel so free and happy as in the epoch of 
revolutionary shocks. By that I do not 
want to say that Lenin equally approved 
of all revolutionary shocks, or that he ad- 
vocated revolutionary outbreaks at all 
times and under all] conditions. Not in 
the least. I want merely to say that never 
was the profound foresight of Lenin re- 
vealed so fully and distinctly as during 
revolutionary outbreaks. In the days of 
revolutionary uprisings he blossomed out, 
as it were, became a prophet, foresaw the 
movement of classes and the probable zig- 
zags of the revolution, saw them like the 
lines on the palm of his hand. It was 
not for nothing that it used to be said in 

(Continued on page 20) 
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@ 1917: From Three Songs About Lenin 


LENIN IN SOVIET FOLKLORE 


By PROF. M. AZADOVSKY 


HE figure of Lenin made a deep im- 
pression on the imagination of the 
great masses. A great number of stories 
and legends of which Lenin is the hero 
sprang up among the numerous peoples 
of the Soviet Union. It is safe to say that 
at the present time a new folklore is in the 
making—the folklore of the Revolution. 
The image of Lenin has taken its place 
in the world of the old heroes of legend 
and epics, and has even overshadowed 
them, but, following the laws of folklore, 
has been endowed with the outward fea- 
tures of these heroes. In an Ostiak epic 
song-poem Lenin is represented as a mighty 
seal-hunter; in the epics of the Eastern 
peoples of the Soviet Union he is a 
prophet, a holy man; a valiant knight 
(bogatyr), who overcomes all kinds of 
obstacles and defeats various fantastic 
monsters. In Uzbek legend he appears as 
a knight who is born of the moon and 
stars, and whose arms are golden to the 
elbow. In Kirghiz legend he overpowers 
Satan with the aid of a magic ring; in the 
same Central Asiatic epics he is represent- 
ed as one of the mighty giants who shakes 
the earth. When there is an earthquake, 
says the legend, it is Lenin hurling rocks. 
In.the Uzbek story he is a knight who rolls 
with great ease huge stones weighing a ton 
and who solves the most difficult riddles 
(testing wisdom by riddles is a favorite 
method in the folklore of the world) ; 
finally there are legends which depict 
Lenin as the rival of Allah in the creation 
and organization of the world. 
The name of Lenin is a symbol of the 
heroic struggle against oppressors for na- 


tional emancipation, of the struggle for the 
land. The legendary figure reflects the es- 
sence of the struggle. Lenin does not 
merely take on the features and garments 
of the old heroes and knights: this old 
outer envelope contains something entirely 
new. He performs the same heroic deeds, 
but their meaning and aim are different. In 
the Ostiak song Lenin appears as a fantas- 
tic hunter and knight, but his deeds are 
of a character different from the deeds of 
the heroes in the old epics: he fights 
against merchant exploiters; he kills spec- 
ulators in fur and divides the booty he has 
taken away from them amongst the poor. 
In the Tajik legend about Lenin and the 
wicked magician Kuchuk-Adam (the man- 
dog), Lenin appears in the role of a fiery 
avenger who has come to free the poor 
from the power of the rich and to right all 
their wrongs. 

Thus, as is always the case with legend 
and epics, through the fantastic outer cov- 
ering one can discern the material basis on 
which the legendary figure was built up. 
There is no doubt that the long trials and 
travels of the legendary Lenin reflect, to a 
certain extent, the real history of Lenin’s 
years in prison and exile. There is, for 
example, a Kirghiz story of Lenin and his 
elder brother, in which one has no difficul- 
ty in discerning traces of the real biog- 
raphy of the Ulianov brothers. 


A very interesting story about Lenin and 
Stalin was heard by the writer Michael 
Rogov in the Central Black Earth Region. 
The story is unfinished, but we shall give 
a long quotation from it; it undoubtedly 
deserves attention. In conception and form 















































it represents an uncommon example of 
folklore. 


“A certain blacksmith—Vladimir Ilyich Lenin 
—took his leave from the factory and went to 
the province of Orel. Here he sought out a 
suitable assistant and opened a smithy. In the 
daytime Lenin forged axes, and by night he and 
his assistant went about the villages knocking 
at the doors of the poorest cottages and distribut- 
ing the axes among them. They were gathering 
an army together to march on the princes and 
jandlords. The attack took place, but the tsar 
called out his great army of guards against the 
peasants, captured Lenin and a hundred of his 
comrades. Chained up two by two, they were 
brought to the capital, but the tsar was afraid 
to keep Lenin in prison: 

“The guards are soldiers, and the soldiers are 
peasants, and Lenin wears the key to the peas- 
ants’ heart on his girdle: the guards are sure 
to set him free. And the tsar ordered that 
Lenin’s party be driven to the end of the world: 
to an uninhabited island in a cold ocean. 

“ .. And Lenin’s party found itself on a bare 
rock surrounded by water. They looked on— 
and, as ‘though nothing had happened, they 
started thinking fervid thoughts as to how they 
could soon set about their old work again. There 
was only one difficulty in their way: how to get 
from that rock to the working people, to the 
peasant world. And every morning, at dawn, 
Comrade Lenin could be seen walking on the 
shore. He would come, making his way through 
the stones, sit at the water’s edge, and try to lure 
the birds. A week passed, and then a month. 
Then one day he noticed a black swan and 
started talking to it and making propaganda. 

“*Q black swan,’ he said ‘what joy do you 
seo here, what géod are you doing anybody, why 
are you wasting your life to no purpose?’ 

“And the swan began to think of its life. 
One day, at dawn, Lenin came down to the 
friendly stones by the shore and the black swan 
came swimming. up to him and said to him firmly 
‘Come, Comrade Lenin, let us fly away together. 
Take som: provisions with you, choose a com- 
rade for this long journey, and meet me tomor- 
row morning at an agreed spot.’ 

“ ‘Splendid,’ Lenin then went to his party. His 
party was sitting in the cottage library: some 
knew books by heart and were relating them to 
the others. Lenin told them about the swan’s 
decision, and asked them their opinion. Some 
had not much grit in them and tried to dissuade 
him. ‘It’s dangerous,’ they said. ‘You had bet- 
ter go by steamer, Comrade Lenin. What is a 
swan, after all? Only a bird.’ Others advised 
him: ‘Go, without hesitation.” Then they made 
up a parcel of provisions for him for the journey. 
‘As to the companion who is to go with you,’ 

















said they, ‘we shall cast lots; we are all ready, 
and he on whom the lot falls will go with you.’ 

“Comrade Lenin looked at them sternly, and 
rapped the table with his finger. ‘You are all 
my loyal comrades, but are such matters decided 
by casting lots? It is by lot that peasants are 
sent to the army and have their heads shaved; 
but the blacksmith himself chooses the assistant 
who is to aid him. And my old assistant will 
fly with me to rouse the working people, the 
peasant world. I shall take Comrade Stalin with 
me: his head is clear, his eye steady, and his arm 
firm and unflinching. When we reach our des- 
tination he will help me at the forge. What is 
the use of casting lots? As soon as we reach 
land, we shall send a boat for you.’ 

“Early the next morning they bid goodbye to 
their comrades, took their provisions, and set 
out for the appointed place where the swan was 
awaiting them. The ocean bird spread out its 
wings, the blacksmith and his assistant got on to 
its powerful back and off they flew... .” 


The significance of the Lenin epics lies 
in their general colorfulness, in the whole 
system of mental images which depict the 
“oreat leader of the oppressed of the 
world.” 


These conceptions are expressed with 
particular force and vividness in the num- 
erous lyric songs about Lenin. For the 
most part these are songs whose authors 
can still be identified, but which have 
reached the masses and are passed from 
singer to singer, from village to village, 
and from country to country. Particularly 
characteristic and expressive are the im- 
provised songs. 


Short improvised songs are very com- 
mon amongst the peoples of Central Asia, 
the Buryat-Mongols, and the inhabitants of 
the Volga regions. These improvisations 
are a sort of lightning reflection in song 
of some event, object, or story which has 
been seen or described, and they show with 
particular vividness what an enormous 
place the name and image of Lenin oc- 
cupies in the minds of millions of the for- 
merly oppressed peoples. Lenin’s name is 
invariably recalled as the great leader and 
organizer of the masses, and as a symbol 
of the Revolution and of the Communist 
Party. It is recalled on most varied and 
often unexpected occasions, or in connec- 
tion with different complex and fanciful 
associations. One collector of songs, L. 
Solovyov, has taken down a large number 
of Uzbek, Tajik, and Kirghiz improvisa- 
tions. Here are some examples: 

An Uzbek rides past a broken-down irri- 
gation canal, he sings: 


“If Lenin had seen this 

He would have said to the overseer: 

‘Mend it and give water to the earth, 

Lenin, Lenin, without you 

We are as a swarm of bees without their 
queen.” 


An Uzbek rides through a field and ob- 
serves a kite seize a mouse and carry it off 
with him; his song is ready: 

“Just as this kite, 
The beys and police officers used to seize us; 
but Lenin came, and the beys fell, 


Just as this kite would, if it were hit by a 
shot.” 





@ Gorky, Lenin and Bogdanov at Capri in 
1910. A rare photograph. 


A bullock-cart is broken; a_ native, 
mending it, sings: 
“No one will help me; 
But had Lenin been riding with me 
He would help me, 
And the cart would be better than new.” 


A garrulous mountain brook runs 
through the village. A Tajik sits at the 
edge of the brook and, binding sheaves of 
clover, sings: 

“This brook is big and deep; 
But, the river of tears which were shed on 


Lenin’s death 
Was bigger and deeper.” 


A large number of such type of im- 
provised songs is to be found among the 
Buryats. In the aggregate they form a 
whole gamut of emotions: from tender and 
heartfelt songs of mourning to songs full 
of heroic pathos: 


“To far and flat Siberia 

Birds come from the hot countries: 
Our beloved teacher Lenin 

Uttered a word and died.” 


Other songs express the historical signifi- 
cance of Lenin, his teaching and life, his 
bequest, his legacy, etc.: 


“It’s sad when a boat that is floating on water 
Is carried away by the current; 

I¢?s sad that Lenin, who united the people, 
Was carried away by Death.” 


or 


“When a white kerchief is worn out, 

We weave a new one: 

When wise Lenin died, 

He was replaced by the League of Youth.” 


Along with these improvisations, and to 
a certain extent on their basis, the national 
bards create more developed lyric songs. 
Even at the present time one can meet na- 
tional bards in the Soviet Union such as 
existed in ancient times: ashougs in the 
Caucasus, bakhshi in the Turkoman Repub- 
lic, hafizes in Tajikistan. For the most 

(Continued on page 7) 
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the noted Soviet artist, 


chenko, symbolizing the new freedom of Moslem women under socialism 
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ERE is what you can read in the remi- 
niscences of 1920, in the Don Basin: 
. . A dark, husky peasant drove 

through the mines, offering cheap potatoes, 

meat, tallow. Suspicion took hold of 

many: he sells too cheaply, and he has a 

surly look and is always watching on the 

sly, as though trying to find out some- 
thing ... A bad sign. . .” 

It was a bad sign. The dark peasant 
drove away, and the next day a mounted 
band of heavily armed kulaks, two hundred 
fifty strong, raced through the mine coun- 
try. They stormed Red Army posts, raided 
and destroyed offices, rounded up Com- 
munists. 

In the steppe beyond the village, that 
same husky peasant who was chief of the 
+ band, mounted on a horse, pulled out his 
sword and tested the edge with the finger. 
Bending his bearded face toward the cap- 
tives, he said: “Here now, let’s have them, 
one by one... ” 

He’d lift his sword high and with one 
stroke kill his man. When he had killed 
all the captives, he raced in front of the 
band with the dripping sword raised: “Eh, 
follow, boys .. .” 

The chief was a wealthy peasant from 
a nearby village. That was the way the 
kulaks fought in 1920 for the old order. 

Conquered is the dark husky peasant, 
though not completely destroyed. He 
changed his sword at first for a night at- 
tack, later he agitated: “Don’t plow the 
land, kill off the cattle . . .” 

On the 24th of October I was in the 


editorial rooms of the Peasant’s Newspaper 


“ 


INEXHAUSTIBLE ARE THE CREATIVE POWERS 


By ALEXEI TOLSTOY 


at a conference of townspeople of Gulin 
(former Riasan province). In the old days 
these people were known as “big-bellied 


Riasantsi.” The township of Gulin never. 


raised enough bread of its own; the men 
used to hire out as laborers, farm hands, 
the women as cooks or house help. 

So it was seventeen years ago—poverty 
stricken, hopeless, dark life. 

Today, Maria Nikolaievna Kurkina, 
president of the Gulin village Soviet, who 
half her life served as cook in various 
households—the very cook of whom 
Lenin spoke—(she is light-haired, with a 
steady, bright look in her eyes, dressed 
half-mannishly), reports: 

“In Gulin, where formerly nothing but 
potatoes were on the table, today there 
are eggs, and chicken, and meat, and 
bread—not black bread, but white. We 
read good books, we listen to concerts 
from Moscow over the radio. Our cattle 
is cared for in heated barns. We are plant- 
ing cherry trees on our roads; there is a 
telephone in the town. For the grain and 
garden truck we sold to the State, we 
bought 200 bicycles for individual use, and 
six trucks. In the past 4 years there were 
108 births in Gulin, and 12 deaths.” 

At the conference at the Peasant’s News- 
paper are fifty Gulin townspeople: en- 
gineers, technicians, aviators, physicians, 
agricultural experts, Red commanders, 
students—every one telling their stories. 
Each one begins: I was a laborer, a farm 
hand, a cowherd, a cook, a servant... . 
From the single township of Gulin, 51 per- 
sons are now in the ranks of Soviet pro- 


fessionals. Here at the table are three 
young sisters Ilyin. (The Ilyin family 
was always that of servants—porters, 
housemaids; they knew no other profes- 
sions.) Now one is a chemical engineer, 
one a mechanical engineer, one a graduate 
of Timiriazev Academy. Here is one of the 
brothers Rudnev, a mechanic. He relates: 

“I am a former thief. I was placed as 
a boy in a candle factory in Petrograd 
and saw that everybody was stealing. I 
was captivated by the literature of adven- 
ture, about detectives and famous thieves, 
all sorts of Nick Carters; I decided to 
join the band. I committed many crimes. 
. . . | came myself to the police and told 
everything. I was tried, but Soviet justice 
trusted my desire to reform, and let me 
go free. .. . It took me a long time to wipe 
out the horrible past.” 

The Soviet land on the road to Socialism 
caught up Rudnev and transformed a lost 
human being into an honest citizen. 

I listened to the moving stories of the 
men to whom October. gave birth, listened 
to the tales of marvelous changes that 
have taken place in Gulin in 17 years. It 
became clear and obvious: the collective 
village has become part of the general 
creative stream of the land. The kol- 
hoznik’s daughter is an engineer, his son 
lectures at the university. . . . For him the 
collective farm is where he can do his 
creative work... 

Endlessly great is the pressure of new 
creative forces in the Kolhoz countryside. 
The village is on the march. Gladly 
marching toward Communism. 





part, the old bards are illiterate: they sing 
the songs and poems of ancient, well- 
known poets and of anonymous narrators 
from memory. Such, for example, were 
the creators of the “bilinas”* in the north 
of Russia. They compose their own songs 
and poems which, before they are written 
down or printed, are sung by other singers 
and passed from mouth to mouth all over 
the country. 

Within the last ten years great changes 
have taken place in the poetic production 
of these bards. They sing of Lenin and of 
Stalin, of the Communist Party and the 
Young Communist League, of the eman- 
cipation of women and of national eman- 
cipation, of collectivization, of the intro- 
duction of tractors into the steppes, and 
so on. In one of the Fergan villages a 
wonderful song sung by Tajik bards 
(hafizes), was written down; it clearly 
shows their modern repertory and subjects, 
and reveals that tremendous change which 
took place in their outlook on the world. 


*Folklore stories in blank verse. 


This song tells of the old and new songs 
of the hafizes: 


“Now the hafizes sing no longer of beautiful 
women and flowers: 

They sing of the new freedom, 

They sing of aeroplanes, 

They sing of a prosperous future life, 

But above all, they sing about Lenin.” 


Just as the epics and the fairy tales, 
these songs contain much that is of the old 
world. The new revolutionary ideas are 
intermingled with those that are old and 
antiquated. Just as the epics, they have 
many lengendary, fantastic, and religious- 
conservative features. Here also Lenin ap- 
pears as a prophet, as ‘Allah’s chosen one, 
or as a powerful lord of the earth. 

However, all this is quite comprehen- 
sible. The singers mainly come of the pea- 
sant class, which, till quite recently, was 
culturally and economically backward, 
especially among such peoples as the 
Votiaks, Tajiks, and others, who were 
virtually the colonial slaves of tsarism. 
This backwardness has left its mark both 
on their poetry and on their comprehension 









of the Revolution and the role played by. 
Lenin. All the contradictions of the old. 
and the new life and outlook are reflected 
in the poetical creations of the Lenin folk- 
lore; but this combination of different ele- 
ments, this interlacement of two worlds, is 
highly significant: it speaks of the genuine 


_love for Lenin’s name felt by the broad 


toiling masses, of the firm hold which the 
ideas of social revolution have gained on 
their minds. Even though the composers 
and performers have not yet succeeded in 
ridding themselves of their old conceptions, 
or in freeing themselves entirely of the 
shackles of antiquated ideas of life, the 
very fact that a Lenin folklore has come 
into existence is convincing proof that 
these contradictions are definitely dis- 
appearing among the most backward social 
strata, and are giving place to a new out- 
look on the world. 

This is revealed in all clearness on an 
examination of Soviet folklore as a whole, 
especially that folklore of the towns and 
collective farms, which was born during 


the period of the Five-Year Plan. 
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“COMMENT: 


LTHOUGH we prefer to let Mr. Hearst 
A gorge himself on his yellow press 
at leisure, it is necessary to cry “stop 


HE shot that struck down Sergei M. 

Kirov in Leningrad on the afternoon 
of December 1 has been the signal for a 
barrage of anti-Soviet lies and slanders 
whose intensity has not been equalled since 
the first critical years of the Revolution. 
The stench and smoke have not yet lifted 
from that barrage; nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible to see a few things clearly. First 
to be noted is the fact that the assassina- 
tion itself, which robbed the workers of the 
USSR of a beloved revolutionary leader, 
caused no undue sensation in the bourgeois 
press. It was merely another news item, 
that was all. It was only when the Soviet 
masses demanded the swift and merciless 
punishment of class enemies in their midst 
and showed that they meant business, that 
cries of hypocritical consternation and 
howls of rage were heard to split the wel- 
kin. “Last week,” exulted the news maga- 
zine, Time, (December 10), commenting 
on the murder of Kirov, “the hearts of 
millions of White Russians leaped high. 
‘It has begun,’ they exclaimed.” Evidently 
the workers’ government should not have 
taken action, so that the hearts of counter- 
revolutionaries the world over might leap 
éven higher. That government, however, 
thought differently. 


T once it became apparent that how- 
ever difficult it was to form a united 
front in the U. S. against fascism, it was 
not at all difficult to form such a front on 
behalf of fascist enemies of the Soviet 
Union—and that on very short order. De- 
feated Mensheviks whom one had thought 
dead and forgotten suddenly made their 
appearance on the scene, almost as good 
as new. The Socialist Norman Thomas 
shook hands with the unspeakable Isaac 
Don Levine in the correspondence columns 
of the Times as both gentlemen viewed 
with alarm the “Stalin purge.” The same 
old William Randolph Hearst, fresh from 
his seance with Hitler, discovered “it’s the 
same old Russia as under the Czars.” 
Even the liberal New Republic clamored 
for “specific indictments,” as if the mur- 
dered Kirov were not specific indictment 
enough. Matthew Woll and Abe Cahan, 
Algernon Lee and Willy Hearst, Isaac Don 
Levine and Norman Thomas—all, all were 
honorable men when it came to condoning 
a shot in the back at the workers’ father- 
land. Gentlemen bandits and assassins of 
the white guard fascists, you have your al- 
lies! We don’t deny it. We never denied 
it. But remember that the workers and 
peasants of the USSR also have their al- 
lies, the toiling masses of the entire world, 
who are not easily led astray by the pros- 
titute press of reaction and counter-revo- 
lution. 


liar!” when his lackey editors stoop to 
the cheap trick of purposely misquoting 
the writings of Lenin. Anybody who 
knows anything at all about Lenin must 
have rubbed his eyes in astonishment read- 
ing the following quotation in the Hearst 
papers: “The dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is nothing else than power based 


upon force and limited by nothing—by no 


kind of law and by absolutely no rule.” 
What Lenin actually wrote was this: “The 
dictatorship of the proletariat . . . is not 
merely the use of violence against the ex- 
ploiters, and it is not even mainly the use 
of violence.” Unfortunately, it is useless 
to ask swastika-minded Mr. Hearst to stoop 
so low as to be honest. As the city editor 
of his Chicago American, R. R. Knotts, 
so vehemently declared: “Even if the quo- 
tation is wrong it is a good thing.” 


RDINARILY, when it comes to anti- 

Soviet propaganda, as indeed with 
anything else, we expect the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post to reach a new low in dullness 
and stupidity. Accordingly, we were not 
disappointed in I. A. R. Wylie’s leading ar- 
ticle, “Soviet Sidelights,” in the issue of 
December 15. Ida Wylie, who is a writer 
of cheap and fancy fiction, describes her- 
self as a petty-bourgeois liberal individual- 
ist and goes on to say that to Communists 
“a petty-bourgeois liberal individualist is 
just disgusting—a sort of moral and social 
cockroach.” On the basis of the personal 
evidence submitted by Miss Wylie we are 
inclined to think the Communists are right. 
Her article is such a welter of half-truths, 
untruths and deliberate falsehoods, mis- 
quotations and misinformation, prejudice 
and bigotry, not to mention general all- 
round ignorance, that it would take an- 
other article at least as long as the original 
to clean up the mess she has left behind 
her. Pausing only long enough to mention 
that her speaking of Boris Pilnyak as the 
“egregious Mr. Polynuk” is typical of her 
accuracy in general, we refer our readers 
to Ilya Ehrenbourg’s article, “A Frank 
Chat,” in the December issue of Soviet 
Russia Today, for a basis of comparison 
between two writers, two magazines, two 
worlds. Miss Wylie, for example, sneers at 
the idea of Soviet workers and peasants 
taking part in the recent Writers’ Congress. 
Ehrenbourg, on the other hand, tells of the 
amazement of Andre Malraux, noted 
French novelist, when a young Communist 
worker in the Moscow ball-bearing plant, 
asked him about the poems of Paul Valery. 
Miss Wylie, you who are so cultured, what 
do you know about the poet, Paul Valery? 


OUIS FISCHER, Moscow correspond- 

ent for the Nation, must have been 
shaken up a bit travelling “hard” (third 
class). But evidently it was all grist for 
his mill, since it provoked an article on 
“Inequality in the Soviet Union” in Cur- 
rent History for December. Mr. Fischer is 
disconsolate about the wide difference in 
privileges between an engineer and a street 
cleaner in the Soviet Union. What if bread 
cards are removed, he muses, thus elimi- 
nating the special privilege of the manual 
worker over the office worker? Will not 
inequalities always exist since by the very 
nature of his social service the engineer 
receives more than the street cleaner, since 
the Soviet Union encourages “a graduated 
scale of wages according to ability and 
training?” It is necessary to distin- 
guish between Socialism and Communism. 
If it is true that today, under Socialism, 
one receives according to one’s labor, it is 
because industry and agriculture are not 
yet fully built up. Communism needs for 
its basis a powerful industry and collec- 
tivized agriculture which can be built up 
only with the aid of highly trained en- 
gineers. By paying according to labor 
the Soviet Union encourages workers to 
At the same 
time it provides them with every oppor- 


raise their qualifications. 


tunity, to become engineers. 


HEN M. Archimbaud told the French 

Chamber that “indubitably an un- 
derstanding between the two countries 
(USSR and France) exists,” the capitalist 
press of the world announced in blazing 
headlines that a military agreement had 
been concluded against Germany. The 
next day M. Archimbaud clarified his state- 
ment: “I never said there was a ‘military 
agreement’ between France and Russia. A 
reading of the Journal Official shows that 
I never affirmed there was an alliance or 
Franco-Soviet military treaty.” The Soviet 
Government rejects the principle of war 
alliances. But in its consistent and de- 
termined effort to prevent war, it will 
make every attempt at peaceful agreements 
with capitalist countries. That is why the 


USSR has entered the League of Nations, _ 


has signed a treaty of friendship with 
France, and’is now endeavoring to bring 
about an understanding with Poland, Ger- 
many and the smaller neighboring coun- 
tries in an Eastern Locarno Pact, to insure 
peace in Eastern Europe. 
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ERGEI MIRONOVICH KIROV—there 

he is on the grandstand on Uritzky 
Place in Leningrad, reviewing the march- 
ing hosts on November seventh, the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the Revolution! He 
salutes the troops, the workers of Lenin- 
grad, the youth, and is acclaimed by them. 
“For the defense of the land of the So- 
viets, the “fatherland of all toilers’” is 
written on the banners and repeated by 
the marchers. .. . And now Comrade Kirov 
is gone, felled by a shot in the: back as 
he was going to his office in the Leningrad 
Soviet building. 

Kirov was one of the younger leaders 
of the USSR, a member of the Presidium 
of the Central Committee of the USSR, 
the highest body in the Soviet Govern- 
ment. He was forty-eight years of age 
when the murderous bullet put an end to 
his life. The son of a peasant, he was a 
socialist from the moment when he first 
commenced to think politically, and be- 
came one of the fighters in the Bolshevist 
party in tzarist Russia. Three years in 
Siberia—this was the honorable distinction 
awarded him by the tzarist regime. 

The Revolution found in him one of its 
best fighters. He organized food supplies, 
worked in factories, led the Red Army in 
decisive struggles. At the head of the 
South East army, he helped to drive the 
English troops and agents from the Cas- 
pian Sea, and regained the oil fields of 
Baku for the Soviet power. He was among 
the first Bolshevist organizers to transform 
the Georgian colony of British imperial- 
ism into the free federation of Trans-Cau- 
casian Soviet Republics. 

As an organizer in Trans-Caucasia, and 
later in Leningrad, Kirov drew the atten- 
tion of the whole Party. He was a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Bol- 
shevist Party for many years, and was 
elected secretary of the District Party Com- 
mittee of Leningrad. This gave him the 
responsibility for the political leadership 
of a district larger than the territory of 
most European states. As a member of 
the Organization Bureau and of the Sec- 
retariat, and finally of the Political Bureau 
of the Bolshevist Party, he belonged to 
that group of tried and tested Bolsheviki 
who collaborate with Stalin in guiding the 
fate of the Soviet Union. 

He fell where two other organizers of 
the Russian Revolution were murdered: 
Volodarsky and Uritzki, murdered in the 
stormy days of the civil war. Since that 
time the Soviet Union has not experienced 
assassination in its own country. Soviet 
leaders are not cut off by threefold 
guards from the rest of the citizens. Any- 
one wishing to apply to them can reach 


SERGEI M. KIROV 


them. The Bolsheviki are aware that any- 
one attempting the life of one of their 
leaders would inevitably fall beneath the 
anger of the millions of the people. 


But today murder is no longer an iso- 
lated occurrence; it has become a political 
system which finds approval in the press 
of the great countries: the judges who 
ensured the acquittal of the murderers of 
Vorovski and Voykov in Switzerland and 
Poland, the “League for Combating Bol- 
shevism,” which carries on propaganda 
from Switzerland for political murder, 
the fascists of all countries, who also 
recommend murder as a political weapon 
—these bear the responsibility for the 
murder of Sergei Kirov. 


The Military Collegium of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR is now investigating the 
case and will disclose in due course the 
ramifications of the counter-revolutionary 
conspiracy. That a considerable number 
of persons participated in the conspiracy 
has been already established. The Mili- 
tary Collegium, which is charged by So- 
viet law to deal with traitors, judged the 
conspirators, found them guilty of trea- 
son, imposed the sentence they merited and 
had them executed. The sentence was 
punishment for their crime, as well as a 
stern warning to others. Soviet justice, 
severe and swift, will not spare any who 
are found guilty, be they Soviet citizens, 
citizens of other countries, or emigré 
White Guards who have surreptitiously 
crossed the Soviet border to commit acts 
of murder and destruction. 
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@ The assassinated leader (right) as he appeared at the 1934 May Day Celebration 





It is a notorious fact that nearly every 
capitalist country, including the United 
States, harbors nests of Russian White 
Guards, whose chief objective is the de- 
struction of the Soviet Government. They 
collect money for this purpose, organize 
military squads, and openly boast of send- 
ing emissaries to the Soviet Union to 
damage plants, disorganize transport and 
murder Soviet officials. 


In France, Germany, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and England, tens of thou- 
sands of White Guardists have found 
refuge, and organize from here murderous 
attacks and provocations in the Soviet 
Union. They enjoy the comprehending 
support of all manner of influential 
circles, and are secure of carrying on their 
trade unpunished. It is to these groups 
that the threads of all former outrages in 
the Soviet Union have led. They were at 
the bottom of the attempt made in 1927 
to blow up the buildings of the GPU in 
Moscow, and of the commission given the 
band of murderers who endeavored to 
destroy hundreds of Soviet and foreign 
communists by blowing up the Great 
Theatre in Moscow at the opening of the 
Communist World Congress. They have 
been the organizers of industrial sabotage. 

These are the same wire-pullers, the 
same types of international adventurers, 
who have endeavored to sow difficulties 
by the assassination in Marseilles; the 
same whose tool Gorguloff murdered the 
French president Doumergue. This is not 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Comrade Tsvetkoff Goes Through the Mill 


HE relationship that exists between 

the lower officers and the privates un- 
der their command in any army will reveal 
much about its temper and morale. Simi- 
larly the spirit that prevails in an in- 
dustrial enterprise is best reflected in the 
mutual attitude of the foremen and the 
rank and file workers. 

Unlike the capitalist countries where 
the foreman is often obliged to be a petty 
despot, in Soviet establishments he is ex- 
pected to add to his managerial responsi- 
bilities those of a teacher, a comrade, even 
an elder brother. While, of course, not 
all Soviet foremen measure up to this 
standard, none of them is ever permitted 
for long to tyrannize over the workers in 
his charge. 


During a recent three months’ stay at 
the Red Proletarian Machine-Building 
Works in Moscow, as well as in the course 
of numerous shorter visits to various other 
Soviet enterprises, I made it a special 
point to watch the foremen go about their 
duties. Never once did I see any of them 
show the slightest rudeness toward the 
workers, even so much as to raise their 
voices in justifiable anger. They were for 
the most part mature, responsible men, 
working-class leaders, (the majority of 
them at Red Proletarian were members of 
the Communist Party) who had the fullest 
respect and confidence of their workers. 
In fact, the most popular, the most be- 
loved member of the entire Red Pro- 
letarian working force was a foreman, the 
Communist, Yegor Tsvetkoff. 


Comrade Tsvetkoff was among those 
whom I saw go through the process known 
as the Chistka, or Purging, of the Com- 
munist Party ranks in this factory which 
though not very large is one of the more 
important enterprises in the Soviet capital. 
It was at the epening session of the Purging 
Commission, which was to hold its hear- 
ings for many weeks, and several hundred 
men and women from the plant, nearly all 
of them still in their work-clothes, had 
gathered for the occasion in the auditorium 
of a technical college located on the same 
street as Red Proletarian. 


When after three or four other Com- 
munists had been “cleaned,” the name of 
Yegor Tsvetkoff was called by the Chair- 
man of the Commission, an affectionate 
and approving murmur went up from 
the audience followed by a wave of warm 
applause as Tsvetkoff rose from his seat 
and mounted the platform. After handing 
over his Party membership card to the 
Commission, he turned to his fellow- 
workers and, in accordance with the rules 
of the proceeding, began briefly to narrate 
his autobiography. 

Tsvetkoff is a splendid type of veteran 
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Russian worker. With quiet, modest 
words, enriched with an ancient folk-tang, 
he described the circumstances of his early 
life in a far-off village and went on to the 
days when a lad’ fresh from the country- 
side, he began to work in Moscow’s fac- 
tories. In 1910, he told us, he en- 
tered the Red Proletarian, then Bromley 
Brothers, and from that time, as he put 
it, wherever “the factory,” meaning the 
workers of the factory, “went, I went.” 
He “went” with the factory on strikes and 
to the barricades in the stormy days of 
1917, and with it too, he went when it 
became the property of the Soviet state. 
Passing through the difficult rehabilitation 
period, he dwelt at considerable length 
on the stirring times at the plant during 
the “Great Break” in the years 1929 and 





Yegor Tsvetkoff at his fathe 


1930 when, as a part of the Five-Year 
Plan, the factory was entirely rebuilt and 
enlarged. To him together with other 
veteran workers was assigned the task of 
training the new workers, the “kids” as 
he called them, to master the scores of 
complicated machines that had been im- 
ported from Germany and elsewhere. 
“Many of them have left us,” he told 
the closely attentive audience. “I’ve for- 
gotten their family names, but good kids 
they were, every one of them. . . . I 
always called them by their first names, 


anyway. To me they were Pashka, 
Nicholai, Kolya—I to them, ‘Uncle 
Yegor.’ It’s better that way. You be- 


come a sort of a father. 

“The youngsters began to come to us 
in 1929. In that year our orders called 
for new equipment. The reconstruction of 
the factory was begun. They began to 
put up the new shops. . . . 

“Later, most of the new lathe-operators 


who came to us were these very kids who 
had helped rebuild the plant. The veterans 


were so distributed that not a single lathe 
was without the supervision of an experi- 
enced man. 

“I was assigned as instructor for two 
sections. There were thirty-seven young- 
sters under my care. All of them were 
facing a machine for the first time and 
some of them had never even seen a fac- 
tory before. The first task was to in- 
culcate a careful attitude toward the 
equipment. In order not to lose 
working time I ‘mobilized’ myself on my 
off days for the lessons with my new 
lathe-men and in addition, I had them for 
two hours before the shift and two hours 
after. Could you have a thing like that 
in the old days under the Bromleys? To 
pass on your experience was not to the 
interests of a foreman. ‘You teach,’ as 
they used to say, ‘to your own detriment— 
only to be crowded out.’ And now— 
it’s not like that. Only bring on enough 
qualified workers— How many new 
plants we’d send up! . I taught the 
young fellows and of course I studied 
myself at home and in the technical courses 
at the plant... . 

“I was still at the time outside the 
party ranks though I did have my share 
of social work (any voluntary, unpaid, 
after-hours, socially useful work). Still— 
no point in hiding it—my attitude toward 
my social tasks was at times quite passive. 
And all the while that ‘hot work’ was 
going on. In my technical training group 
the village youngsters would sometimes 
put questions to me in which you could 
hear such out-and-out Right-opportunist 
notes—about ‘too heavy tempos,’ against 
industrialization, and so on. In order to 
explain the harmfulness of such points 
of view, I began to ‘jack up’ my political 
literacy. Toward the end they ceased to 
regard me in the shop as a non-Party 
man. And when I hesitated about joining 
up, it was because I felt I couldn’t carry 
a Party ‘load.’ But they told me in the 
Cell that I was already carrying one and 
a plenty big one, too. So then I entered 
he Forty... 3” 

“Who knows Comrade Tsvetkoff?” asked 
the Chairman of the Purging Commission 
when Tsvetkoff had concluded his auto- 
biographical remarks — “who, that is, 
would like to come forward and testify for 
or against Tsvetkoff’s activities as a Com- 
munist?” 

No one volunteered to speak. A long 
deep hush unaccountably filled the hall. 

“Doesn’t anyone here know Comrade 
Tsvetkoff?” the Chairman repeated. 

Still, the deep silence. 

“The Commission will have to come to 
the conclusion that Comrade Tsvetkoff is 
a pretty bad sort since no one seems to 

(Continued on page 21) 
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OSCOW, December, 1934... . The 

big event of the month is the Party 

decision to end the bread card system. It 

has sent a thrill from one end of the land 

to the other, for it sets the seal of success 

on the long, hard struggle of the past six 
years. 

Announced yesterday morning in all the 
papers, it became at once the chief topic 
for congratulations everywhere. House- 
wives sighed: “No more of this chasing 
to half a dozen stores for different people’s 
rations,” and “When we have guests, we 
won't have to use tomorrow morning’s 
bread supply; we can run to the corner 
for more.” 

Workers in the giant auto works of 
Moscow, flourishing 20,000 copies of 
Pravda during the lunch hour—every one 
of them was assiduously reading it— 
said: (I quote mechanic Morosin) “This 
is no ordinary decision; it means that we 
have solved the grain problem. This de- 
cision has _ international significance.” 
Telegrams from workers’ meetings began 
pouring in to Moscow newspapers: “A new 
stage in the growth of our great country.” 
... “We are proud of our victory.” 

Just what does this victory mean? .. . 

The Five-Year Plan was the Soviet 
Union’s “War for Independence” from the 
exploiting, imperialist world. It was a 
hard war, costing many sacrifices, not least 
of which was the rigid control of every 
citizen’s food supply. This new decision 
means that the war is won to such an ex- 
tent that bread control can be removed. 
This is to be followed rapidly by the re- 
moval of other forms of food control as 
their quantity also increases. 

At a time when it is reliably rumored 
that Germany is beginning to introduce 
the rationing of bread on account of the 
increasing collapse of her economic life, 
the ability of the USSR to abandon the 
ration system has international signifi- 
cance. ... Yet only a very superficial view 
could confuse the use of rationing in the 
two countries. When bread cards were 
introduced in the USSR at the end of 1928, 
it was not as a result of decline but of the 
tempestuous growth of industry. This 
made a heavy drain on the food supply, 
which the backward style of Russian 
farming could not meet. 

The Five-Year Plan demanded the 
doubling of industrial output. It created 
a score of new basic industries: automo- 
bile, tractor, chemical, aviation, high- 
grade steel, artificial fibres and many more. 
It built thousands of new factories and 
doubled the number of industrial work- 
ers, from eleven million to twenty-two 
million. All this was needed not only to 
increase the eventual well-being of every 
Soviet citizen, but in order that the USSR 


Bread Rationing Ends in the USSR 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


should escape the fate of China, and India 
—economically backward lands subject to 
the will of the strongest exploiter. 

The Soviet government had also to con- 
sider the needs of rural regions which grew 
cotton, flax and other industrial crops. 
Great increases in these crops were needed; 
to induce farmers to grow them, those 
farmers must be insured cheap bread. 


The mediaeval farm methods of old 
Russia were unproductive. To feed the 
increasing host of industrial workers, the 
Soviet government had in 1928 only ten 
million tons of grain in its hands. Some 
additional surplus existed, but this was 
in the hands of small rural traders who 
used it to hold up for high prices the grow- 
ing city population. 

In 1928 the Communist Party decided to 
use the government grain for rationing 
at low fixed prices the workers in essential 
industries, thus insuring them a steady 
food supply independent of market fluc- 
tuations. As the state grain supply grew, 
the number of persons on rations grew also 
till in 1934 some 40 million city people 
(workers and their families) 10 million 
people in small towns and 24 million in- 
habitants of rural regions producing indus- 
trial crops, were securing bread from the 
state below the cost of its production but 
in strictly limited quantities. 

This food control was one of the most 
important weapons which brought about 
the victories of the Five-Year Plan. But 
it was a highly cumbersome system, lead- 
ing to bureaucracy and speculation and 
causing endless inconvenience to house- 
wives. It cost 300 million rubles annually 
for the rationing apparatus alone. It led 
to dual price systems in every commodity, 
the “fixed price” and the “commercial 
price,” the latter being many times the 
former. It also encouraged inconvenient 
petty trade and barter, bread being ex- 
changed for milk, eggs, vegetables, in 
time-consuming operations. The “control” 
of food required each person to buy in a 
special store which was especially annoy- 
ing when different members of the same 
family had different stores. 

Today this inconvenient system is no 
longer needed. The Soviet state has in its 
hands, as a result of the past year’s har- 
vest, and the greatly improved organiza- 
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tion of the farms, some 25 million tons of 
grain of which it may dispose freely— 
two and a half times what it had in 1928. 
The state can now sell all the bread any- 
one wishes to buy at fixed state prices. No 
private speculators can interfere with its 
market which is too completely adequate 
to fear competition. 

Private retail trade, which in 1928 still 
boasted 218,000 small stores and trading 
booths, has now practically disappeared ; 
state and cooperative stores have grown 
in that time from 123,000 to 283,000, and 
considerable new growth is contemplated 
to take care of the new trade which will 
follow the abolition of the ration system. 

The new “uniform” bread prices are 
fixed in eight zones, the cheapest bread 
being still in Central Asia, where it is 
necessary to encourage farmers to plant 
cotton instead of grain, and the highest 
being in Kamchatka and the Arctic regions, 
where transport is high. Moscow prices 
are medium, and are one ruble for a kilo- 
gram (45 kopeks for a pound) of bread. 
To many persons this comes as a reduc- 
tion in price; to a large proportion of 
workers it comes as an increase but this 
will be covered by wage increases averag- 
ing ten per cent throughout the country. 

The removal of the bread card system 
has been made possible only by the very 
signal successes in agriculture during the 
past two years. In place of the inefficient 
system of tiny holdings farmed in strips, 
90 per cent of Russian agriculture is now 
in large scale collectively owned farms, 
which plan their crops in close correla- 
tion with the plans of the industrial work- 
ers and thus of the entire Soviet Union. 
These farms have received in the past 
two years alone 137,000 tractors (making 
281,000 in all), 343,000 harvesting ma- 
chines of all kinds, and other equipment 
in proportion. In those two years the 
total investment in farm machinery, trac- 
tors and trucks has increased by fifty per 
cent. 


Russian farming is not only definitely 
out of the Middle Ages; it has become a 
conscious and honored partner in the build- 
ing of a socialist commonwealth. This is 
why the whole Soviet Union today cele- 
brates the abolition of the bread card sys- 
tem, which puts the seal on that victory. 
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CITY OF BLACK GOLD 


HE first thing which strikes most 

visitors to Baku, “City of Black 
Gold,” is the forest of oil derricks which 
jut far out into the blue Caspian Sea. 
Then the mosques, with their eastern 
crescents, and women here and there who 
pass you in the street, still shrouded in 
black veils from head to foot, with only 
a slit open for the eyes. Like the camels 
swaggering along the old highways, these 
are reminders that you are in the ancient 
Near East. Turkey and Persia lie just 
across the border. 

But what impressed our international 
workers’ delegation far more than any 
of this was the series of new workers 
_ settlements, with their modern homes, 
‘x schools and clubs, which the Baku oil 
_ workers had reared for themselves since 
they had set up their Soviet power. 

First we visited the places where these 
same workers had lived when they toiled 
to fill the czar’s coffers, and those of 
British and other imperialists. Hovels 
is the only word which describes them. 
They were like the worst one-room shacks 
which the Negro people and Poor Whites 
are forced to inhabit in the South. Some 
were merely boarded-over holes in the 
stone walls or cliffs around Baku. Gaseous 
fumes from the oil fields blackened door- 
ways and streets and human lungs. 

Ali Hammid, a copper-skinned black- 
eyed native of Baku who acted as one 
of our hosts, used to live in such a place. 
Ali, like most of Baku’s population, was 
a Turk. And to the czar and rich Rus- 
sians, the word Turk was synonymous 
with dog. Ali was a small boy in those 
days and slept on a straw mat in the hut 
along with his parents and many brothers 
and sisters. Beds were a luxury they 
could not afford. Ali’s father sat on the 
curbing every day, repairing boots, and 
little Ali with him. He never had a 
chance to go to school or learn to write 
so much as his name. But as he drove 
nails in the leather, Ali spat after every 
Russian that passed. 

When he told us about this, Ali laughed. 
For this was nearly two decades ago. 
Since the coming of workers’ power, things 
have changed for Ali very much. He went 
to work in the oil fields and was given a 
free chance by his union and then the 
government to study. Russian workers 
proved to him in action that they were 
not his enemies, as he had thought, but 
his brothers. After he had finished at 
the highest college in Baku, he was sent 
north on a government scholarship to 
study in a Leningrad University. Here he 
met and married a Russian girl worker 
who was completing her course in medi- 
cine. Now they had a small son, the mother 
was a practising doctor in Baku and Ali 


By HARRIET BROWN 


was working for the Baku Soviet (city 
council). They were living in one of the 
new cottages in the workers’ town of 
“Stenka Razin,” (named for the famous 
leader of one of the peasant revolts against 
Ivan the Terrible). 

“Stenka Razin” was one of the new 
towns which we chose to visit. The air 
here was clear and healthy. Houses for 
one or two families and the few six-family 
apartments were all built along modern 
lines, but at the same time the architect 
had cleverly combined this with some of 
the characteristic coloring and designs 
native to this region. Every place had 
its small yard, and in some we fould roses 
and a flower similar to our chrysanthe- 
mums in bloom. 

We visited in many of the workers’ 
homes, both Ali’s and then at random. 
We followed a simple method of breaking 
up into small groups of two or three and 
each group wandering off and knocking 
at any door that happened to catch our 
eye. We would tell its occupant, “Please, 
we are workers from abroad; may we 
come in and talk with you, see how you 
live?” None refused, although one or 
two apologized about “not expecting visi- 
tors” and “things were a bit mussed.” In 
fact, these Baku working men and women 
were delighted to see us, for our delegation 
included workers from five countries— 
Germany, Japan, Spain, Austria, and the 
United States. 

Later our whole delegation rejoined and 
compared notes on what we had seen. 
Here are two examples. In the first home 
my group happened on, the woman was 
preparing lunch. On her kitchen table 
were fresh tomatoes, although this was 
December, bread and butter, meat and tea. 
Her husband was one of the older skilled 
workers at the field and earned about two 
hundred dollars a month. For this four- 
room cottage they paid less than twenty 
a month, water and electricity included, 
and with it, free oil furnace heat and 
natural gas for cooking, both supplied 
from central plants. She was of German 
descent, and evidently kept the place in 
spotless fashion, with variuos knick-knacks 
and ruffled curtains about. Noticing many 
musical instruments in the living room, 
a guitar, accordion, radio and gram- 
ophone, we were told that her husband and 
son were both fond of music. They were 
saving for a piano. She had never gone 
to work and seemed content to put most 
of her time in being a good “hausfrau” 
and looking after her men. Her boy was 
already old enough to be entering the 
Oil Institute next term. 


The next home we visited was that of 
an unskilled worker. .It happened to be 
his day off, so we had a good talk. He 


had only come from a small town to 
Baku to work in the oil fields a year ago. 
His earnings were far less, about fifty 
dollars, and his home and its furnishings 
more modest than that of the first worker. 
But his expenses were correspondingly 
small. Rent for two rooms (with kitchen) 
and semi-private bath was only four-fifty 
a month! (Everywhere in the Soviet Union 
rent is generally scaled in proportion to 
income.) This low cost also covered 
water, light, central heating and gas. 

This worker was young and full of 
enthusiasm. He seemed surprised that 
some of us thought he might envy the older 
worker who was better off. “With his 
skill, he produces more than I can,” he 
explained quietly. He had already begun 
courses, paid for by the union, to qualify 
himself as a skilled worker. His young 
wife was also busy studying and working. 
They had two meals a day in the plant’s 
restaurant, with the other at home. True 
it was hard, sleeping studying and living 
in one room. But this was temporary. 
In the evenings they went to the club or 
movies, or to a study class. We noticed 
several books and pamphlets on a work- 
table and shelves, and grouped over them 
on the wall a very characteristic thing in 
Soviet workers’ homes—coldred posters 
of Lenin, Krupskaya, Stalin, and other 
leaders. ; 

He asked us many questions about life 
in our home countries and seemed reluctant 
to let us go. We saw a number of such 
towns built up around Baku, and con- 
nected with the city by a modern electric 
railway. Alongside swayed a small cara- 
van of camels. Baku is like that, every- 
where new jostling old, pushing it aside: 

In the evening we visited several clubs: 
There are probably such clubs in America, 
although I have never been inside them: 
Clubs for the Rockerfellers and Sinclairs 
of Teapot Dome fame. But nowhere in 
America or anywhere else, so far as I 
know, do you find such clubs for oil- 
workers, men and women, sailors and 
engineers off Caspian Sea ships, city em- 
ployees and store clerks. 

I had planned to tell about what we saw 
in the Baku oil fields, the cleaner and 
safer conditions, the enthusiasm that led 
them to complete their Five-Year Plan 
in two-and-a-half years, how the union 
operated to promote its members’ interests, 
the new life for women, student life in 
the Oil University and much else, but 
there is no space! 


But at least you see why to us the most 
remarkable thing about Baku was not 
the forest of derricks in the Caspian, but 
the new humans and new life which these 
derricks’ worker-masters are building in 
the Soviet Near East. 
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~ THEIR SYSTEM IS A GOING CONCERN" 


By J. W. McBAIN 


Professor of Chemistry, Stanford University 


HAVE experienced the great honor of 

being the only American delegate to 
attend the Mendeléeff Centenary held in 
September in Leningrad. Langmuir of the 
General Electric Co. of Schenectady was 
unable to attend as he was elsewhere on a 
world tour. I also represented the Royal 
Society of Great Britian, of which Men- 
deléeff was a foreign member, and this 
caused me an embarrassing moment, for 
just as I had been enjoying myself taking 
photographs of the distinguished assembly 
and had obtained a very successful one 
of Mendeléeff’s son sitting under the por- 
trait of his father and looking exactly 
like him, I heard the President of the 
Russian Academy call out the unfamiliar 
syllables Mak Béen and suddenly had to 
speak before the audience of several thous- 
and people in the historic building of the 
former Russian Parliamentary Duma. It 
was afterwards reported in London that 
Mak Béen had spoken in Russian. 

The Soviet Government very rightly 
made a great event of the centenary of 
Mendeléeff’s birth and of the Congress 
which stood for their Century of Progress. 
They issued a special set of stamps in 
honor of the occasion together with a 
small library of books. 

Mendeléeff has been an inspiration to 
the Russian people although he belongs 
to all mankind. He brought the chemical 
elements into orderly array and had the 
prophetic insight to predict from his sys- 
tem the existence of hitherto unknown ele- 
ments, describing them and their proper- 
ties with detailed precision. Within the 
next generation his prophecies were strik- 
ingly fulfilled by the discovery of gallium 
in France, scandium in Scandinavia, and 
germanium in Germany. This was one of 
the dramatic moments in the intellectual 
progress of mankind, similar to that when 
Gallé turned his telescope in the indicated 
direction and discovered the planet Nep- 
tune which had been predicted by the cal- 
culations of Adams and Levérier. 

For the first part of my stay I was the 
guest of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 
In addition to this I was invited to be the 
guest of the Institute of Chemical Physics 
of Leningrad for two months to go any- 
where I pleased and see anything I desired 
in the USSR. What I did was to see 
European Russia from North to South, 
going from Leningrad to Moscow, to the 
enormous industrial enterprises on the 
Dnieper River, Kharkov, Rostov with 
visits to collective farms and to the gigan- 
tic state ranches which are run like fac- 
tories, motoring through the mountains 
of the Caucasus to Tiflis, the capital of 
Georgia, and skirting the shores of the 
Black Sea throughout its whole length 
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from Batum to Odessa and finishing with 
a few days in the ancient city of Kief, 
now again the capital of the Ukraine. 

I had an exceptional opportunity of see- 
ing universities and scientific institutes 
from the inside, of visiting factories and 
great industrial plants and of seeing a great 
deal of the mode of life and the living 
conditions of the Russian people. I must 
say simply that my report is unexpectedly 
favorable. There is evidence everywhere 
of rapid progress. Their system is a going 
concern, going very strong, apparently 
upon a solid basis and with much enthu- 
siasm. 

The USSR is a very large, self-con- 
tained country with much of the presently 
existing natural resources of the world, 
almost untouched as yet. She has had the 
help and equipment of all the leading 
firms and their experts throughout the civi- 
lized world even though it caused bitter 
privation in the USSR to pay for it. She 
still employs 18,000 foreign specialists. 
It was feared or hoped and commonly 
taken for granted that this expensive 
foreign equipment, the best available any- 
where, would shortly be ruined or worn 
out, and the. sacrifices made would there- 
fore be in vain. However, it is now quite 
evident that the Soviet factories are suffi- 
ciently on their own feet, not only to make 
copies and replacements, but occasionally 
to put out an improved machine or in- 
stallation. For example, at Dneproges, 
side by side with the five General Elec- 
tric Co. 90,000 H.P. generators is running 
a Soviet copy and another is just being 
installed. Similarly with boilers, blast 
furnaces, electric furnaces, turbines, trac- 
tors, sulphuric acid plants, etc. 

The Russians are using the experience 
gained under foreign guidance in further 
development. For example, the Volga is 
being harnessed like the Dnieper but upon 
a much larger scale and this is greatly 
transcended again by the similar enter- 
prises under way in Siberia. Another ex- 
ample may be taken from the automobiles 
in use there. They are nearly all Lincolns, 
Fords or Fiats but you have to look care- 
fully to see whether or not the Fords and 
Lincolns have been made in Soviet Russia 
or in America and in every case if you look 
you will find the tires are made of syn- 
thetic rubber. The USSR is the only 
country in the world manufacturing syn- 
thetic rubber and it is making 40,000 tons 
this year. This is done to avoid the sac- 
rifices necessary to pay for imported rub- 
ber. I was talking to an old man in the 





corridor of a train in southern Russia and 
he was giving me various criticisms of 
conditions in Russia. Then I asked him 
point blank about the quality of the rub- 
ber his factory was making in Leningrad 
and he told me that, although a few years 
ago they could not get the life of the tires 
beyond 23,000 kilometers, they now 
brought them up to 35,000 kilometers. 

That the Russians have become capable 
of making their own stuff is illustrated by 
what Paneth told me of a telescope lens 
one meter in diameter which Adam Hilger 
of England could not supply after two 
years trial, and which they have now 
managed to make themselves. Again, 


within the last few months the first big 3 


film has been made on Soviet positive film. 

As an educator I have been impressed 
by the way in which everyone is encour- 
aged to learn and study and better himself. 
There are enormous universities and poly- 
technics and research institutes everywhere 
and in many of these the standards are 
really high. I am deeply impressed with 
the enormous scale upon which scientific 
research is being developed, quite unpre- 
cedented elsewhere. For example, when 
Professor Schmidt of Moscow visited Stan- 
ford University last June after he and 
200 others of the Chelyuskin expedition 
had been rescued from the ice floes by 
the four Soviet airmen and two American 
mechanics, he told me that at the moment 
he had no less than fifteen different polar 


expeditions out this summer, and you may — 


recall that the ice breaking steamer Litke 
travelled the northern passage from Vladi- 
vostock to Leningrad this summer. An- 
other example is the 50 million dollar in- 
stitute for experimental psychology and 
reflexology. 

As regards chemistry and its industrial 
applications, I consider that a young scien- 
tific man cannot afford to be ignorant of 
the Russian language because of the very 
large amount of pure and applied science 
that is being produced. 

One last example of the scale upon 
which Russia is studying science is the 
enormous book industry. Editions of text 
books of half a million are published and 
sold out within a couple of months. Ad- 
vanced text books for specialists and 
graduate students sell in annual editions of 
25,000. Most of the valuable scientific 
books published in other countries are 
translated into Russian and issued in num- 
bers ten times as great as the requirements 
of the outside world. Just to mention a 
book which I have written for which the 
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Question: Aren't Stalin and Hitler both 
dictators? —M. G. Pittsburgh. 


We have to admit that the American 
press is still very clever in confusing the 
minds of its millions of readers on several 
crucial issues. This matter of dictators 
and dictatorships is one. 


The same readers whose practical expe- 
rience has taught them to be leery of the 
papers’ treatment of much local news, 
such as strikes and election candidates 
and campaigns, haven’t yet learned that 
you must read “between aud behind the 
lines” on news reports and discussions of 
international affairs as well. For the same 
interests that pay the piper and call the 
tune for newspapermen on matters of do- 
mestic politics are the same as those busy 
in “putting over” certain slants on world 
affairs. 


So we find Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, 
and workers’ Russia lumped indiscrimi- 
nately together by the press as dictator- 
ships, with Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin 
pictured as personal absolute dictators, 
tyrannizing over whole peoples for their 
own selfish ends. Hitler and Stalin, who 
actually represent entirely opposite trends 
in modern history, are presented as iden- 
tical! 


The natural reaction of our good Aver- 
age Citizen, if he accepts this at face value, 
is to say, “We don’t believe in dictators, 
whoever they are; we are for self-govern- 
ment and democracy.” True, the news has 
leaked out that everybody has jobs in Rus- 
sia and things are humming, wages are 
going up there and down in Italy and 
Germany. A Chicago taxi driver, Ford 
mechanic or New York school-teacher gets 
a hunch that something’s phoney some- 
where. But dictators! “So what?” 


Well, let’s see so what. Untangle the 
confusions, start from rock bottom. 


In the first place, this idea of the strong 
Iron Man, who like the mythical Greek 
Gods of old is supposed to see everywhere 
and do everything at once, is really absurd 
when you stop to think it over. Musso- 
lini and Stalin are like ordinary men, 
with only two eyes and two pairs of hands 
each. It is physically impossible for them 
to exercise such powers as the daily press 
would have you believe. It takes many 
men and plenty of organization and re- 








total demand in three years has been less 
than 1,000 copies, because it is essentially 
a book of reference, I was surprised to 
hear it casually mentioned that it had been 
translated and was being issued this year 
in an edition of 10,000 copies, with the 
request that I should write a new edition 
for next year. 


CONCERNING “DICTATORS” 


By MYRA PAGE 


sources to run even one town, not to men- 
tion an entire country. 

Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler then have 
to have support—and large-scale support 
at that. 

Who is backing up Hitler, footing his 
bills, giving him orders? The facts are 
well known: the powerful Krupp and 
Thyssen munition-millionaires and other 
financial interests. To quote from the 


‘New York Times of December 17th: 


When the Nazi Government came 
into power, Dr. Krupp stepped to the 
fore. It is said he helped finance the 
Chancellor’s rise to power. 

In Italy likewise, Mussolini’s “march on 
Rome” was financed by the big banking 
and landlord interests. Their wealth gives 
them the power. As the saying goes, 
“Money Talks.” And before either Hitler 
or Mussolini can make any important step, 
they must go into secret conference with 
the “Big Men,” those who control the 
wealth and life of the nation and hate 
labor almost as much as they fear it. 

Mussolini and Hitler then, are leading 
figures in the dictatorship (rule) of the 
wealth-owning class of big industrialists, 
munition manufacturers and bankers. In 
each country, the most active and alert 
section of this class has organized its po- 
litical party, Nazi or Fascist, which com- 
bines very radical talk with the most re- 
actionary policies. 

In Soviet Russia, who backs up Stalin, 
gives him directives? Who put him for- 
ward, whom does he represent? There are 
no big bankers left in Russia, no million- 
aires and landlord class. Grafters and 
speculators, who would profit by exploit- 
ing others, are imprisoned. Private busi- 
ness men are not allowed to vote or hold 
office. Obviously Stalin’s support can not 
come from such as these! 

Power in that’ country has passed into 
new hands. Factories, railroads, land, 
and all the nation’s social wealth has been 
wrested from the grasp of a small exploit- 
ing class and now belongs to the class 
that produces this wealth, the workers. 
The Trade Unions of the Soviet Union, 
which number over eighteen million (the 
largest union movement in the world), 
play a similar role in public affairs that 
Chambers of Commerce play in capitalist- 
run countries. The Communist Party, 
which together with the Young Communist 
League embraces over nine million work- 
ers, collective farmers and other working 
people, is the guiding and leading force 
in every aspect of Soviet life. All public 
policies are worked out and agreed upon 
in the Party, Trade Unions, and Soviets 
(local and state councils composed of 
elected representatives of all occupations. ) 
And it is because Joseph Stalin (in 
many years of dangerous work and exile 


under the czars, during the years of revo- 
lution and civil war, and in these last 
seventeen years of Soviet power), has 
proven himself devoted to the interests of 
the workers and very gifted, that he has 
been chosen as their leader. They have 
found his leadership the best. 

Mussolini and Hitler do not dictate to 
the bankers, but the bankers, through 
Mussolini and Hitler, dictate to the work- 
ers and masses of people. In the Soviet 
Union, nobody dictates to the working 
class and masses of the population. Here 
there is the broadest and most genuine 
democracy in the world. The working 
class only dictates to all the last remnants 
of the old order of exploitation and greed; 
against those last desperate remnants of 
the former millionaire and big landown- 
ing classes that would turn history back, 
and who are egged on and financed by the 
very same interests that back up Hitler 
and Mussolini and such fascist banker- 
governments abroad. 

One last point, but a very important 
one. The dictatorship of the banking class 
is reactionary, striving to turn history 
backwords, the rule of the working class 
is forward to a new world The Soviet 
Union has set as the aim of its present 
Second Five-Year Plan, to be completed 
in 1937, “the end of all exploitation of 
man by man and the building of a social- 
ist classless society.” 

* 2 * 


Next month, because of widespread 
interest in the subject, we may con- 
tinue discussion of this general topic 
of “Who Rules the Soviet Union?” 
We would like to hear the opinions 
and suggestions of our readers. In 
recent weeks many good leiters and 
questions have come in, also many 
clippings from papers and magazines 
which deal with the Soviet Union. 
Keep it up, and send us more! 





During the past year the number of hogs on 
Soviet farms has increased by 44 per cent; the 
number of cattle by 10.5 per cent; horses by 5.4 
per cent. Soviet stock-breeding has made the 
progress demanded by Stalin at the 17th Party 
Congress. From 1928 onward the reorganization 
of agriculture was accompanied by bitter resis- 
tance from the kulaks who slaughtered cattle, 
decreasing their number by half. This was a 
hard blow, but measures taken by the Soviet 
Government have insured the rapid increase in 
livestock. Thirty thousand new collective farms 
for cattle breeding have been established. 





During the third quarter of 1934 the retail 
trade turnover of the Soviet Union was 34.3 per 
cent greater than in the third quarter of last 
year. This is an indication of the continued 
advance in the well-being of Soviet workers whose 
standard of living rises constantly as socialist 
construction progresses. Production of light in- 
dustry, of consumers goods, is now 24 per cent 


higher than a year ago. 
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@ Transmission room of the new Soviet 
radio station in Moscow which recently 
broadcast successfully the first of a 
series of Moscow-New York programs. 








: @ Military attaches of the imperialis; 
@ Children of the Revolution: These ebpa 4 nations get an eyeful at the Novembe 
young citizens, having reached the age celebration in Moscow. The fourth from 
of 18, are participating in their first — mS ion the left is the U.S.A. representative, 
Soviet election this year. a 


@ Ten years after Lenin’s death the Red @ New Intourist Hotel in Moscow. 
Square in Moscow resounds with the vic- 
tories of socialist construction. 


@ Valery V. Obelensky-Ossinsky, vice- 
chairman of the State Planning Commis- 
sion, who analyzed the first and second 
Five Year Plans before the Conference on 
Social-Economic Planning at the Russel 


found in the USSR. One of the ne e ~ : ; 
fume shops recently opened in * al Sage Foundation on December 10th! 


@ Perfumes as well as tractors are to be 


@ Leningrad also celebrates with a great demonstration 
celebrating the industrial progress of the Soviet Union. 














KIROV 


(Continued from page 9) 


the act of an individual maniac, but the 
well thought out plot laid by political 
opponents of the Soviet Union. 


And this was the object of Kirov’s 
assassination. The USSR is becoming too 
strong internally and too powerful inter- 
nationally to permit of much greater delay 
in her enemies’ plans of attack. Japan 
and Germany are but waiting for a suit- 
able incident to provoke war; they send 
their agents everywhere to cause panic and 
disorganization. A Japanese spy was 
caught redhanded in the Soviet Union some 
months ago and executed; Japan made no 
protest. Karl Radek, in Jzvestia, quotes 
from a Finnish paper the startling state- 
ment that “A group of Left radical ele- 
ments . . . intend to kill all the outstand- 
ing Soviet officials”’—while other papers 
report that a number of the plotters had 
come from Poland, Finland and Latvia. 
The present conspiracy which succeeded 
in removing one of the most able and 
trusted of Soviet leaders, has undoubtedly 
been inspired from abroad. 


At the same time, as the conspirators 
continued their destructive work, the rem- 
nants of the Zinoviev-Kamenev and Men- 
shevik groups continued their anti-Soviet 
activities within the Soviet Union. These 
groups, demoralized and rendered im- 
potent because of the great success of the 
industrialization and collectivization pro- 
gram of the Soviet Government as well as 
its policy of peaceful socialist construc- 
tion, have allied themselves with the 
Fascists and White Guards outside the 
Soviet Union and embarked upon the same 
policy which the White Guards have been 
practicing for a long time. The result is 
—Kirov killed by Nicolaiev, one of the 
adherents of what was left of the demoral- 
ized Zinoviev-Kamenev group. 

But the shot that felled Kirov had the 
contrary effect to what the counter-revo- 
lutionary forces of the world aimed at. 
Soviet workers and farmers of whose flesh 
and blood Kirov was a part, Soviet youth, 
scientists, writers, technicians, to whom 
Kirov’s unselfish life was an inspiration, 
mourn his loss. In numberless meetings 
and resolutions they demand swift and se- 
vere punishment for the enemies of the 
Workers’ State and pledge to carry on the 
work of Socialist construction with re- 
doubled energy. The Friends of the Soviet 
Union in the United States, as everywhere 
else throughout the world, echo the words 
of Kirov’s own Red Putilov tractor work- 
ers: “Our ranks are not shaken. . . . We 
bare our heads and swear that the cause 
for which Kirov fought and died will be 


carried to its victorious conclusion.” 


In the recent Soviet elections, in which 90,- 
000,000 participated, an American Negro, Robert 
Robinson, tool-maker, was elected to the Moscow 
Soviet by his fellow-workers. Heinz Rosher, 
Austrian Socialist and Shutzbundler, was elected 
a deputy to the Moscow Soviet. George Dimitrov 
was elected honorary deputy. 


On December 11 Biro-Bidjan, the Jewish 
Autonomous Region of the USSR, elected its 
first government. This election has tremendous 
significance for Jews all over the world. It is 
the expression of the Soviet policy of national 
self-determination for racial minorities. In 1928 
the Soviet Government set aside this region for 
mass colonization by Jews. For five years pioneer 
work has been carried on and now this Jewish 
state gains the same status enjoyed by other 
autonomous areas populated by other national 
minorities, under the union of socialist republics, 
with full freedom for racial and national cultural 
development. This contrasts sharply with the 
alarming growth of anti-Semitism in the capital- 
ist world. 

Several recent American visitors to Biro-Bidjan 
report amazing progress in the upbuilding of that 
region as an important unit in the economy of 


the USSR. 
S 


The past month was marked by the completion 
of two important units in the socialist economy 
of the USSR—the Moscow-Donbas Railroad and 
the Istra dam. The railroad is the most modern 
in the world, and greatly increases the traffic 
between the capital city and the Donbas, one 
of the most important industrial sections of the 
Soviet Union. The dam increases the water sup- 
ply of Moscow and is part of the projected Volga- 
Moscow Canal system which will make it possible 
for steamers to sail from the Caspian to the capi- 
tal of the workers’ fatherland. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


An All-Union Congress of Soviet Architects 
will be held in January to face their problem of 
developing a Soviet style of architecture. There 
has been a lot of experimentation—some success- 
ful and others pretty terrible. It will take time 
to create a truly socialist architecture worthy of 
a Soviet world. There has been much unfavor- 
able reaction on the part of Soviet workers to 
the type of buildings their architects planned for 
them. For example, a hot controversy has been 
waged around the projected Palace of Soviets. 
Many workers and architects describe it as “a 
gigantic wedding-cake.” They hope that the 
Architects’ Congress will throw this plan into 
the wastebasket and design a structure worthy 
of being called a Palace of Soviets. 


Soviet self-criticism is shown in the new Kro- 
kodil Encyclopedia. For instance, the word 
razor is defined as “a patent medicine for growing 
hair; the blade put out by the Moscow 
Safety Razor Trust differs from the Gillette in 
that you can’t shave with it.” Strawberries 
“grow on bushes and rot in freight cars. Straw- 
berry jam in labelled currant jam.” Rest homes 
are defined as “bedbug reservations.” The Rus- 
sian words seichas and Zavtra “mean immediately, 
which varies from 15 minutes to 4 weeks in 
bureaucratic organizations. The foreign workers 
and specialists in the Soviet Union are unani- 
mously in favor of taking this word out of the 
Russian dictionary.” Elevators, according to 
Krokodil, are “mechanisms always under repair.” 

Soviet enemies may cite this as proof of “the 
failure of Socialism.” It is just the contrary; 
it proves that triumphs of socialist construction 
have not made the Russians blind to their faults. 
The fight against bureaucracy, the fight to cor- 
rect mistakes, goes on. Self-criticism is a weapon 
against what Soviet leaders call “Bolshevik van- 
ity,” “hot-headed excesses,” “bureaucratic paral- 
ysis” and inefficiency. 
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“SOVIET, JUSTICE” 


By JOHN PORTLAND 


HE absence of ten members of the 

crew of a steamship can seriously 
hamper efficient operation of that ves- 
sel. If these people, however, must attend 
a trial, how can they go to court without 
interrupting transport service? The flex- 
ibility and informality of the Soviet Sys- 
tem easily bridge such difficulties. If 
Soviet seamen cannot go to court, a Soviet 
court will go to sea. 

Judge, court stenographer, prosecutor 
and attorney for the defense, of the Gorki 
court, boarded the steamship Pamyat 
Tavarish Markna, and as the vessel sailed 
down the Volga the dining room was trans- 
formed into a court room. The judge, 
dressed in the familiar Russian blouse, 
took his seat at a table. A young sailor, 
wearing a sweater, sat at his right. At his 
left sat the boatswain, whose porous under- 
shirt failed to conceal the full rigged 
schooner tattooed on his chest. The sailor 
and boatswain were elected by the crew 
to comprise a court of three judges, each 
having an equal vote. 

The three defendants, the First Mate, 
Second and Third Engineers, sat facing 
the judges. Passengers and crew crowded 
every available space in the dining room. 
On a previous voyage, Second Engineer, 
Froloff, had tried to go ashore, at one of 
the landings, to buy potatoes. The Land- 
ing Master, who had refused to let him 
pass, became the object of abuse, which 
lasted three hours. During this time sig- 
nals to start the engines were unheeded 
because Third Engineer, Kusmin, had left 
his post to listen to the dispute. First 
Mate, Beloff, who was in charge of the 
vessel, at the time, had done nothing to 
restore order and discipline. 


The accused disclaimed all guilt. Fro- 
loff admitted that he might have been a 
little drunk at the time, but he had become 
abusive only after the dock master had 
sworn at him. After all, “can’t one buy 
potatoes any more?” Kusmin failed to 
understand why he was dragged into this. 
“What can be more natural than to satisfy 
one’s curiosity? When there’s a fight, 
everybody wants to see it.” Beloff’s dignity 
was injured. “Is he to be put on trial be- 
cause Froloff was abusive? Did not he 
request Froloff and Kusmin to return to 
their posts?” The defendants seemed 
pleased with their disavowals. They felt 


_ secure in the belief that the case against 


them was weak. 


The Prosecutor arose. He midly asked 
if discipline is so bad that costly Diesels 
are left unguarded. He would like to 
know if any of the accused are acquainted 
with the sabotage with which the Soviet 
Union has had to contend; if they know 
that unguarded Diesels have been wrecked 
in the past? “It might be interesting to 
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know if Froloff always buys potatoes when 
he gets drunk, or if he always gets drunk 
when he goes out to speculate in potatoes.” 

Behind the prosecutor’s mild manner lay 
a stinging, rebuking irony, that caused the 
defendants to squirm in their seats; their 
air of bravado began to disappear. 


The prosecutor ventured the opinion 
that Beloff, as a member of the Communist 
Party, should have known that improve- 
ment and perfection of transport are 
among the most important tasks of the 
second Five Year Plan. “And,” pointing 
his finger at Beloff, who now tried to evade 
the prosecutor’s penetrating glance, “you 
help to perfect transport by allowing a 
three hour delay on your vessel. I believe 
you are all potato speculators.” 


Witnesses were called. Their testimony 
was often interrupted with questions by 
judges, prosecutor and defendants. The 
boatswain judge, reminded witnesses of the 
importance of straightforward testimony. 
“If we want to improve service on this 
ship, we must face shortcomings and not 
try to evade them.” The most damaging 
witness was a girl, a Komsomol, who 
worked on the ship as apprentice me- 
chanic. She accused Beloff of frequently 
reporting late for duty, “sometimes as 
much as ten minutes late.” She thought 
it was unfair of Beloff to expect her to 
help to load and unload cargo. “Beloff 
insists,” she declared, “that woman now 
have equal rights with men, and therefore 
must do the same work as men, and as an 
apprentice mechanic she must work the 


. same as he did when he was an appren- 


tice.” 


The Prosecutor removed his white uni- 
form jacket, as he arose for summation. 
He stressed discipline as the most impor- 
tant role in transport, and reminded the 
judges that Voroshiloff had said “Trans- 
port is a brother of the Red Army, and 
must always be first at its post.” He point- 
ed out that without discipline there can be 
only hooliganism, which must be uprooted. 
“The evidence points,” he said, “to weak 
discipline. Communist Party decisions 
must be in practice and not only on 
paper.” He upbraided Beloff for his atti- 
tude toward the Komsomol and reminded 
him that his apprenticeship had been 
served in the days of the Czar, but tyranny 
would not be tolerated in their Socialist 
Society. Sarcastically, he inquired if Be- 
loff thought equality of women meant to 
have young girls carry six poods just be- 
cause a big muscular First Mate can do it. 
“As First Mate, and as a member of the 
Communist Party, you should be the leader 
here, but you have led only hooliganism.” 
He demanded strict punishment because 
“these men had ignored the welfare of pas- 
sengers; they have interferred with the 


proper progress of the second Five Year 
Plan, and committed a crime against the 
Proletarian State.” He recommended two 
years of enforced labor for Froloff, one 
year for Kusmin, and ten months for Be- 
loff. All of them to have their steamship 
license revoked forever. 

The three defendants were unprepared 
for such scathing attack, and such severe 
punishment. They felt disgraced in the 
presence of passengers and crew. Beloff 
wiped his face with the back of his hand; 
Froloff allowed the perspiration to drip 
freely. 

The attorney for the defense, a slip of a 
girl, who until now had not spoken, plead- 
ed that the offense was not really criminal, 
but merely lapse of duty, due to misun- 
derstanding. She urged the Court to look 
upon it as an administrative error and not 
a criminal deed. “The offense,” she said 
“is only against Transport and not against 
the masses.” She asked the Court to take 
into consideration that no evidence of 
potato speculation had been presented. 
Beloff had worked on this ship since 1928, 
with a clean record. Froloff was a shock- 
brigader. “This,” the defense attorney de- 
clared “must be taken into consideration.” 
Kusmin’s error, she claimed, was just an 
oversight. She admitted that Party work 
should be carried out better and that the 
cultural level of the crew should be raised. 
She was sure Beloff would do that very 
diligently. She earnestly hoped that the 
Court would understand that non observ- 
ance of duty, without criminal intent, must 
not be punished so severely. 

This trial had began at four in the after- 
noon; it was now eleven. The judges de- 
parted to a cabin for deliberation. They 
returned at 1 A.M. Froloff was sentenced 
to one year labor in industry. Kusmin’s 
sentence was six months. Their steamship 
licenses were not to be cancelled and at 
the end of their terms they were to return 
to this ship. Beloff was given three months 
time in which to improve discipline on 
board. If, after three months, his ship 
did not show evidence of a more organized 
crew, better discipline and improved time 
schedules, he would be put on trial again. 

The assemblage of passengers and crew 
left the hot, smoke filled dining room to 
discuss “Soviet Justice” in the cool night 
air on deck. 
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THE USSR IN THE EYES OF AMERICAN WORKERS 


The FSU November Delegates Report 


ALL SOVIET SHIPS ARE SHOW 
BOATS 


After spending three weeks inland in the Soviet 
Union, I got my first look at a Soviet port, Odes- 
sa. On this occasion I inspected a Soviet ship 
for the second time. 

The first Soviet ship I had ever seen was the 
“Kim” when she docked in the United States. 
After inspecting the marvelous working condi- 
tions, the attitude of the officers toward the crew, 
the comfortable living quarters, the good quality 
of the food, and the educational and cultural 
facilities on this ship, I spoke to many of my 
fellow-workers and seamen about it. Many were 
skeptical and pointed out statemeats in the 
capitalist press that these ships were “show 
boats” and that on Soviet ships running between 
Soviet ports, no such conditions exist. 

After seeing a number of these coastwise ships, 
I have learned that all Soviet ships are “show 
boats”—that is, they show the same improvement 
in working conditions of Soviet workers over that 
of workers in capitalist countries which prevails 
throughout the USSR. 


JAMES SHEFFIELD, JR. 


Marine Workers Industrial Union, Boston. 


USSR POINTS WAY FOR 
AMERICAN WORKERS 


After visiting various manufacturing plants 
throughout the USSR and studying working con- 
ditions there, being a steel worker myself, I am 
thoroughly convinced that the lot of a worker in 
the USSR is much better than the lot of a worker 
in any plant that I have ever worked in in the 
United States. 

I am satisfied that the more a worker produces 
in the Soviet Union, the more he gets and I 
know that the more we produce, the less we get. 

I have dined with the workers in their own 
homes and in their factory restaurants and I have 
talked with many of them and I know that they 
are satisfied with their living conditions. 

I know that they have something to look for- 
ward to which is more than we have here in 
America. 

I am now convinced that it is the duty of every 
worker in the USA to defend the USSR in 
every way possible for the Soviet workers have 
shown us the way out. 


ROBERT WHISNER, 
Westinghouse Electrical Works, 
Turtle Creek, Pa. 


SOVIET TRADE UNIONS vs. 
A. F. of L. 


Like most rank and file trade unionists who 
do not really interest themselves other than in 
their immediate trade and trade union, before 
going to the Soviet Union I felt very vague about 
the USSR. The Soviet Union was something, 
the importance of which was never brought home 
to me through any of my activity or my leisure. 
Having just come from there, having spoken 
with workers who are active in their unions and 
leaders of the trade union movement, right now 
I can only question the wide lack of understand- 
ing which exists between the American union or 
the American labor movement and the USSR. 

While in the Soviet Union, our own labor 
movement seemed much clearer than it does at 
home. From there I could see that the definite 
reformist policy followed by American Federation 
of Labor unions of which our union is a member, 
contradicts the sentiment of the membership of 
my union, in that our connections are definitely 
tied up with reformist leaders while inside our 


local we are following or think we are following 
a progressive, revolutionary line. 

In our unions we handle day to day questions 
as they arise, but we do not go forward toward a 
definite goal. From the Soviet Union, looking 
toward my own local, the goal seemed clear 
and near. And now I am compelled to question 
why we are not students of the foremost trade 
union group in the whole world, that group be- 
ing the 94% of the working class of the Soviet 
Union who are organized in various trade unions. 
They are putting into action the plans and ideals 
which we hold only as a principle. Today, I 
cannot feel otherwise than that we have lost, and 
every day lose, valuable time in not being close 
students of the Soviet trade union movement 
which not only sets the hours of labor and the 
conditions of labor, but actually leads the work- 
er in the fight to make his life a more cultured 
one. The Soviet trade union supplies a worker 
not only with medical aid for his whole family, 
sports clubs for himself, social insurance, and 
other forms of insurance, but also with the neces- 
sary opportunity for study to further his technical 
knowledge and thus better his material well 
being. AND ALL THIS FREE OF CHARGE! 


FRED GUNSSER, 


Am. Fed. Hosiery. Workers, 
Branch 1, Philadelphia. 


NO STARVATION IN USSR 


Back in South Dakota around my home there 
is lots of anti-Soviet propaganda. The churches 
in South Dakota say that anyone caught in Soviet 
Russia with the Bible or teaching religion or go- 
ing to church is being tortured with stovepipes 
under his stomach full of rats which are forced 
to gnaw into the stomach by fires set in the 
stovepipes. One of the church papers says that 
hundreds of thousands are starving in the 
Ukraine and that hungry people are eating the 
dead. 

I made it my business to go to Soviet Russia 
to find out if all this about religion and starva- 
tion is true. 

My first visit in the Soviet Union was to a 
church in the heart of Leningrad—a Greek Cath- 
olic church. I found in this church, dozens of 
people with the Bible under their arms worship- 
ping their God. I found no interference of any 
sort. Also I visited churches in Moscow, three 
Roman Catholic churches. I found here too 
the same rights of free worship. I talked with 
the priest through a French Canadian, member 
of the Canadian delegation. The priest, Tscha- 
cowe, said, “I needn’t answer your question about 
free religion. You can see there is freedom of 
religion.” 

In all the churches I visited, I found the wor- 
shippers were mostly old people. I found that 
the reason for the people leaving the church was 
that before the revolution, the Church was used 
as a political machine of the Czar to keep the 
people in ignorance and to be obedient while 
they starved. The church was most active in 
promoting the Civil War and the counter-revolu- 
tion which was responsible for the deaths of 
millions by bullets and by such famines as the 
famine of 1921. And, when the starving people 
asked the church to use the millions in jewelry 
and gold in the church’s possession to buy bread, 
the church refused and threatened to excom- 
municate those who made any attempt to use 
this gold and jewelry to buy bread. 

In my 5,000 miles of travel in the Ukraine, 
I had the chance to visit the section hardest hit 
by the drouth. I found here, that their fall 
plowing and winter wheat seeding were all done 
and enough seed for the spring seeding. Some 






government aid might be needed before the 
next crop. They might need some feed for their 
cattle. When I asked the collective farmers if 
anyone was starving in that district near Dniep- 
erstroy, the farmers asked me to stay for supper. 
We had potatoes, meat, cake, wine, milk, butter. 

I visited a State Farm in the Charkov district, 
also in the Ukraine. Here I found no such thing 
as a food shortage. The State Farm had plenty 
of plain ordinary food. On this farm, there were 
500 cattle in good condition. Many of the farm- 
ers had their individual cows, pigs and chickens. 
No cattle had died because of lack of water and 
short grass and no dumping of cattle into gravel 
pits. Their aim is to produce better cattle so 
that all farmers and workers can get the better 
things in life. One big silo and a number of 
pit silos were full of corn silage. Our whole 
delegation of 19 took this State Farm by sur- 
prise. The first time any foreigners had visited 
them. There was plenty of milk, bread, vege- 
tables, etc. 

We found on these farms, good schools, librar- 
ies, electricity, radio in the dining room. The 
community here has built a big hall with seats 
for 500, modern stage, reading room, rest room, 
buffet, orchestra, etc. Women take an active 
part in running the farms. 

I visited factories in Leningrad, Charkov and 
Odessa and ate with the workers. There is plenty 
of food for all workers. 

My visit convinced me that there is no persecu- 
tion of religion and no starvation in Soviet Russia. 


JULIUS WALSTAD, 


Vice-President, United Farmers’ League, 
Claire City, South Dakota. 


MORE THAN SATISFIED 


I started on my trip with a four-point task in 
mind: I wanted to find out how far along the 
road to socialism Soviet Russia was, compare the 
standard of living of the Soviet worker with that 
of an American worker, study the development 
of culture and mode of living under socialism, 
and see how collectivism lends itself to individual 
expression. 

First I want to make a blanket statement: I 
was more than Satisfied on the whole four points, 

Knowing something of the history of Russia 
under Czarism, having lived through the world: 
war, having studied the Russian civil war and 
the intervention in which fourteen nations par- 
ticipated, and contrasi.ng all this with the situa- 
tion in Russia as I find it today, I am more than 
convinced that while socialism is not as yet 
completely realized in Soviet Russia, the USSR 
is absolutely on the way to conscious socialization 
and cannot be swerved from it by any internal 
or external forces. 

As for the comparison of the standard of liv- 
ing of the Soviet worker with that of the Ameri- 
can worker, I have to admit, with regret, that 
the technical development in Russia is not as 
high as that in America and because of that, the 
Soviet worker cannot avail himself of all the 
conveniences and luxuries that an American 
worker can when he is fully employed. On 
the other hand, when all things are taken into 
consideration and we can realize the absolute 
security of the Soviet worker and the all-inclusive 
social insurance by which he is protected, he 
is, despite the lack of conveniences and luxuries 
(without which he seems to be doing very well) 
even better off today than the American worker. 

As for the development of culture under so- 
cialism, it is absolutely astounding how quickly 
and profusely the Soviet worker, coming as he 
does from an illiterate class and backward vil- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE MOUNTAIN EAGLE 
(Continued from page 4) 


our Party circles that “Ilyich is able to 
swim in the waves of revolution like a 
fish in water.” 

Hence the “astonishing” clarity of 
Lenin’s tactical slogans, the “breathless” 
audacity of his revolutionary designs. 

Brilliant foresight, the ability rapidly to 
catch and appreciate the inner sense of 
impending events—this is the feature of 
Lenin that enabled him to outline the cor- 
rect strategy and a clear line of conduct at 
the turning points of the revolutionary 


movement. 


FSU DELEGATES 
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lages, is growing into a creator of a new and 
higher culture than that of the capitalist world. 
The mode of living under socialism, while ex- 
acting, is most interesting and thrilling. At no 
time in my life, have I felt so mentally refreshed 
and invigorated as I have on my trip in Soviet 
Russia, coming in contact with the new culture. 

All of this leads to the answer of my fourth 
point and that is that collectivism not only does 
not hinder individual expression and creativeness 
but is the only mode of living under which in- 
dividualism and the true creative spirit can be 
fostered and grow to reach its highest develop- 
ment. Throughout my trip in the Soviet Union, 
I was impressed with the all-inclusive living 
unity of the whole working class of the world 
which the Soviet workers so clearly expressed. 


STANISLAW VICTOR MODJESKI, 
Socialist Party Member, Candidate 
for Secretary of State in Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. 
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4. ADORATSKY: Dialectical Materialism 


The philosophical basis of Marxism-Leninism is clearly presented for the first time to the 
American public by a professor in the Marx-Lenin Institute in Moscow. 
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This Month Only 
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THE NEW YORK WORKERS BOOKSHOP 


MADE TO READERS 
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“Soviet Russia Today” 
by New York Workers Bookshop 


Leninism 


The foremost pupil of the leading Marxist 
of the 20th Century explains the theory 
which guided the Russian masses to a 
successful October Revolution. 


Workers 


At a critical period of the Russian Revo- 
lution, Lenin explains both the policy of 
the Bolshiviks and the revolutionary his- 
tory of the American working class. 


Teachings of Lenin 


A leading British Marxist, renowned for 
his simplicity and profundity, explains the 
life and teachings of Lenin and significance 
at the present moment. 
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NOTICE 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is sponsoring 
a series of four dinners to be given the 
second Thursday of each month during 
the winter. The first of these dinners will 
be held January 10th at the Aldine Club, 
Fifth Avenue Building, Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street at 6:30. Prominent 
speakers who have been to the Soviet 
Union will be heard on various phases of 
Soviet life. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Mrs. Eva Robin, chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements, at 77 Park Avenue. 
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John Bovingdon, who is on a national tour for 
FSU, will be in the following cities during the 
month of December: 
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January 25th to Feb. 10th..Los Angeles District 


Friends of the Soviet Union, 
80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $......... for (check one) 


(_] Active Membership. Fees 15 cents per 
month for employed, 5 cents for unem- 
ployed. Initiation fee 25 cents for em- 
ployed. 
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year including a subscription to S.R.T. 


















By BELLA 
KIROV MEMORIAL MEETINGS 


All branches have received outlines for discus- 
sion on the Kirov assassination. Every branch 
organizer and branch executive should see to it 
that such discussions take place at the next 
membership meeting. Also branches and dis- 
tricts should arrange Kirov memorial meetings 
within the next two weeks. These meetings 
should be utilized to rally the friends and sym- 
pathizers of the Soviet Union in struggle against 
the white guards and all other enemies of the 
Soviet Union who are responsible for the assas- 
sination of Kirov. Inform the National Office 
at once what steps you have taken to arrange 
such mass memorial meetings. 


3,000 DEMONSTRATE IN SUPPORT 
OF .THE SOVIET UNION 


Braving the cold and rain, over 3,000 members 
and sympathizers of the FSU demonstrated at 
Cooper Square in New York City on Sunday 
(Dec. 16) protesting against the malicious slan- 
ders and attacks of the Soviet Union by notorious 
enemies such as Isaac Don Levine, Countess 
Tolstoya, Algernon Lee (member of the State 
Committee of the Socialist Party), etc., who were 
holding a meeting inside Cooper Union. The 
audience consisted mostly of the old guard of 
the Mensheviks who had united with the White 
Guardists. The outside demonstration lasted for 
three hours during which time a resolution was 
adopted voicing the protest against counter- 
revolutionary plottings. It was further decided 
that a big Kirov Memorial Meeting be held on 
Sunday, Dec. 23rd, at the St. Nicholas Palace. 


LENIN MEMORIAL MEETINGS 


January 21st will be eleven years since Lenin 
died. We urge all our branches to arrange me- 
morial meetings during the month of January 
to commemorate the death of the great leader 
of the Russian Revolution. In addition to the 
public meetings that will be arranged every 
branch should have a discussion on “Lenin.” 
Material for such discussions can be obtained 
from the National Educational Committee, also 
from this issue of the magazine. The Literature 
Department has likewise prepared special litera- 
turé for these meetings. 


RUMANIAN FSU 


We have received word from our International 
Bureau that the Rumanian Government is ter- 
rorizing our newly organized FSU section 
of Rumania. The Rumanian friends printed a 
magazine for November 7th which although it 
contained nothing but facts about the Soviet 
Union, was immediately banned and confiscated. 
The passports of the Rumanian delegation to 
the Soviet Union were taken away and the dele- 
gates subjected to an unwarranted search of their 
premises. A number of FSU secretaries and 
members were arrested and thrown into jail. 
Students and teachers who are members of the 
FSU have been threatened with expulsion unless 
they ‘relinquished membership. In spite of the 
recognition of the Soviet Union by the Rumanian 
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THE FSU IN ACTION 


PHILLIPS 


Government, fascist organizations have been en- 
couraged by the Government to destroy the FSU. 
We urge all our readers, members and branches 
to take the following steps to help our Rumanian 
brother organization: 

1. If there is a Rumanian Consulate in your 
city a delegation should visit the Consulate and 
demand organizational and legal freedom be 
given the FSU by the Rumanian Government. 

2. Telegrams of protest should be sent to the 
Rumanian Ambassador. The telegrams should be 
addressed to Charles A. Davila, Ambassador of 
Rumania, Washington, D. C. 

3. Resolutions should be adopted at public 
meetings, lectures, etc. and copies sent to the 
Rumanian Ambassador. 


SPANISH FSU 


You are no doubt aware of the terror that is 
taking place in Spain. Hundreds of FSU mem- 
bers including secretaries of a number of 
branches have been arrested and thrown into jail. 
One of the founders of the Spanish FSU, Pro- 
fessor W. Rosas, has been arrested and deported. 
Despite the great difficulties they are having, 
the Spanish FSU pledges to carry on the work 
for the popularization of the Soviet Union, and 
particularly to build up factory groups. We call 
on all readers of the magazine, members of the 
FSU and branches to send telegrams to the 
Spanish Ambassador in Washington (Senor Don 
Juan Francisco de Cardenas) demanding the 
immediate release of all FSU prisoners and also 
that the Spanish FSU be permitted to carry on 
its activities without any further interference. 


1935 Membership Books 


The 1935 membership books are now off the 
press. Every member of the FSU should see to 
it that he settles up for his 1934 dues at the 
next membership meeting and gets a new 1935 
book. No member will receive a 1935 book un- 
less he has purchased the International Stamp 
for 1934. 





INTENSIFY THE CAMPAIGN 


for a 
32-PAGE MAGAZINE 


Although many branches all over the 
country have sent in their pledges to in- 
crease their sales of SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY, a large number have not been 
heard from at the time of going to press. 

The increased circulation so far pledged 
is not enough to warrant the magazine ap- 
pearing in 32 pages this month. Those 
branches which have delayed sending in 
their pledges are thus directly responsible 
for the delay. 

But the situation permits of no further 
delay. 

All over the world the enemies of the 
Soviet Union are becoming increasingly 
active in their slanders and lies, in their 
foul deeds against the workers’ govern- 
ment, in their attempts to plunge the 
world in a new war. 

Our magazine is our organ to spread 
the truth about the Soviet Union, to ex- 
pose the lies of the White Guards, the 
Fascists, the demogogy of Hearst and the 
whole —— of capitalist anti-Soviet 
propaganda. 

To carry on this all-important work the 
magazine must have at least 32 pages— 
and there is no time to delay. Every day 
counts now, as the enemies marshal 
strength. Branches: Send in your pledges 
immediately. Activise every member to sell 
more and more copies of the magazine. 
Hurl back your answer to Soviet enemies. 
Act at once! 


SEND IN YOUR PLEDGES. HURRY! 














THROUGH THE MILL 


(Continued from page 10) 
want to speak for him,” the Chairman 
said with a smile. 

Another endless interval of silence. 

Then, Fokin, a stocky, round-faced man 
of thirty, an engineer and chief of the 
Maintenance of Equipment Department, 
one of the most important posts in the 
plant, raised his hand and got the floor. 
He mounted the platform and standing at 
Tsvetkoff’s side, he addressed himself to 
the three members of the Purging Com- 
mission. 

“Comrades of the Commission,” he be- 
gan. “I know Yegor Tsvetkoff. We all 
know Yegor Tsvetkoff. I am sure that 
I am speaking for everybody here when 
I say that there is only one reason why 
no one would testify about him,—none 
of us felt that there are within us the words 
to express the respect and love that we 
feel for this splendid man. 

“I asked for the floor when it seemed 
no one else would, to avoid a possible 
misunderstanding of our silence on the 
part of the Commission. 

“T am one of the ‘kids,’ one of an earlier 
batch, that Comrade Tsvetkoff told you 
about. I am a graduate of the “Tsvetkoff- 
sky school,’ and never to the last hours 
of my life will I forget the months that 
I spent with him. Not only for what he 
taught me and my comrades in the shop, 
and that’s been of immeasurable benefit 
to all of us, but for the beautiful, self- 
less way in which he gave us of the rich 
stores of his experience. . . 

Fokin is a Bolshevik, and therefore not 
as a rule much given to sentimentality, 
but he went on in this vein for several 
minutes. 

Fokin had broken the ice. When he 
was through and seated, one after the other 
they asked for the floor. Men and 
women, young and old, Communist and. 
non-Communist, subordinate and superior, . 
they spoke what was in their hearts of their 
beloved comrade and teacher. Seldom have 
I witnessed such an outpouring of com- 
mingled affection and gratitude and pride 
—pride that Uncle Yegor was one of 
“ours.” Through it all he stood on 
the platform blushing, embarrassed and 
happy. Even the hardened veteran Bol- 
sheviks of the Commission, seasoned in 
many a bitter struggle, were visibly moved. 
Of only one thing was Tsvetkoff “accused,” 
and that was that he permitted himself 
to carry too heavy a “social load.” 

There was of course not the slightest 
doubt in any one’s mind but that Tsvetkoff 
would be approved by the Commission, 
which needless to say he subsequently 
was. 

When all the testimony had been taken, 
and the Chairman handed back his Party 
card, he returned to his seat through a 
tremendous salvo of applause. 

And so ended the “chistka” of Yegor 


Tsvetkoff, Soviet foreman. 
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